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Sets Left for Readers 
of The Literary Digest 


Upon taking stock at the begin- 
ning of the month we find that we 
have on hand a few slightly 
damaged sets of the ‘‘ World’s 
Best Music.” For all practical pur- 
poses these sets are as gOOd as 
new. Here and there a leaf is 
slightly soiled or a binding a little 
rubbed, but there are no torn pages. 
Thirty-seven of these remaining sets 
have been reserved for readers of 
The Literary Digest, and 
we Offer them as long as they last 
at the bare cost of making and han- 
dling. The coupon below 
will bring you a set for 
examination. You do not 
buy until you see the books. They 
are sent to you on approval, and 
can be returned if not satisfactory. 
Every lover of music will appreciate 
this opportunity to obtain the 
world’s greatest collec- 
tion of music at cost. 


or tee World’s Best Music 


OF THE 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 





SIZE OF VOLUMES, o x 12 INCHES. 


The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; 
melodious, not too difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. There are 350 best old and new 
songs, duets, trios, and quartets. The volumes are richly illustrated with 400 por- 
traits, many of them being handsome Chromatic Art plates printed in many colors. 
The work contains 500 biographies of musicians, and more than 100 new and 
copyrighted selections by American composers. It is the most complete col- 
lection of music in existence. 


2200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion, There are 
2200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more 
than $200.00. The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound 
so as to open flat at the piano and remain open. [n the preparation of this work 
20 editors and special contributors have assisted. It has been endorsed by music- 
loving people in every English-speaking country, 400 composers are represented, 
including such world-famous names as Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, 
Gounod, Beethoven, De Koven, Strauss, Sull van and Handel. 


Every Home in Which There Is a Piano 


should possess this splendid Musical Library. As long as the slightly marred sets last, 4 
they will be sold to Lrrerary Dicest readers at $17.00 for sets in the half-leather 
binding and $14.00 for the cloth binding, and you may pay in small payments 
of $1.00 a month. The coupon will bring you a set for examination. 
We feel confident that you will keep the set after you have examined 
it and compared it with other collections of music. If, owing to any The 
cause, it is not entirely satisfactory, you may return it tous at our patie 
; Society 
ee 78 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 
GenTLemen: Please 
send me on approval, pre- 
paid, a slightly soiled set of 
** The World’s Best Music”’ (re- 
served for the Lirgrary Dicsst 
readers) in half.leather. If satisfactory I 
agree to pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per 
month thereafter for 16 months; if not sate 
isfactory I agree to return them within 5 days. 


The University Society 


78 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Signed 
hanna CRS RS a ae 
In ordering cloth, change 16 months to 13 months. 
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ATLANTIC OCEAN. 
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‘ This was the small, flat world as known to civilization in A.D. 1300 


How the world has grown! 
Sure enough, how has it grown? 


AN you tell your young people who wrote a book 140 years before Columbus set sail, claim- 
ing that “the land and the sea are of round shape and figure,” and that “one might witha 

vessel sail around the world, both above and under it ?”’ 

Do you remember what pamphlet, written by an American, took from the minds of the 
colonists the last vestige of loyalty to the British crown ? 

Do you know between what two cities, and when, the first telegraphic message was sent ? 

Do you know what incident at San Juan Hill turned the doubtful issue of the battle into 
certain victory for us? 

Do you know when and where.a fleet of war ships in the midst of the sea was captured by 
cavalry ? 

All of these questions you ought to be able to answer. And you caz answer—how many ? 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


Dr. Ridpath was not a mere fact-digger. His history | legions of voiceful human beings. Alexander, Cambyses, 

is a story, bubbling with all the realism and all the | Ptolemy, Charlemagne, Peter the Great, Charles Martel, 

_ vitality of a stage drama enacted before your very | Napoleon, Washington, and all the hosts of history, are 

eyes. | You see the scenes he pictures out for you. | no mere sodden, rag-stuffed doll men,—they are just as 

Cesar is not a mere name, he is a man, walking | real to you as Edward VII or President Roosevelt— 

the streets of Rome, laughing, eating, sleeping, | after you have read this wonderful story-book of. all the 
dreaming, going forth to battle at the head of | races and all the nations. 


%, Here’s Our Half-Price Offer: 
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Wanamaker, ~ Ridpath’s History of the World comprises nine massive volumes. The books are elegantly and sub- 
New York, “% stantially bound in half Russia leather. They contain over 4,000 engravings, 35 historical maps in colors, 10 
Philadelphia % chronological charts in colors, 9 race charts in colors, 14 colored plates depicting types of the races, 33 genealo- 


Without cost to me, 
please send the R/D- 
PATH Sample-page and 
illustration book which con- 
tains specimens of the Races 
Charts, Chronological Chart, 
Colored Race-type Plates, En- 

avings, Photo-engravings,Tint 

lock Color-Plates, Text lages,etc., 
with er particulars of the Half- 
price Club. 














%, gical diagrams, 8 colored reproductions of etchings on tint blocks. The complete set, boxed ready for ship- 
~ ment, weighs 62 pounds. 
Pe Over 60,000 people have bought the History at the regular price. 
° While this one edition lasts, the publishers permit us to sell the set at half price. 
> Moreover: We improve on that by applying our “little payments ” system; thus : 


Only $1 to Pay Before Full Set is Sent. The balance in !7 Monthly Payments of $2 


“eu SEND US THAT COUPON 


and you will receive FREE a beautiful specimen-page book, together with full particulars 
of the Club plan. 


Philadelphia JOHN Wanamaker vrew yvork 
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tmericas Greatest 
TE O. Public Library 


in the-Homes of the People 


ig YOU could live in one of the big Public Libraries you would have within call, whenever you were at 
home, the whole sum of the world’s knowledge to help you in all your doings. 

Such an advantage would be hard to estimate, but it would be a rather old-fashioned, cumbersome 
way of knowing things, after all—much like the old-time libraries of nearly every one who read much; 
the shelves covered the walls with their hundreds of books, the tools they used to work with. 

Dust covered, little used, partly because among them all the item wished for was too often omitted ; 
but mainly for the reason that in such a mass of writings, with no index possible, one 
could hardly know where to look for the fugitive fact needed at the moment. 

Nowadays the reader’s machinery is more compact—he cam live in a library, 
or better still can move the wisdom of the world into his own house! For with a 
set of The Century in your home you have a single work of reference that has 
superseded all of its predecessors, that does contain the sum of the whole 
worlds’ knowledge, but in a far more usable form than even the Public Library 
—for here it is condensed without abridgment and so arranged in one vast 
alphabetization as to present each fact on an instant’s asking. 


THE CENTURY 


Dictionary & Cyclopedia & Atlas 
14, Price—only $1 down 


the rest payable a little at a 
time—monthly--about toc. a day 
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EARLY twenty-five thousand people have bought of us this best of all working libraries, 
N since the Wanamaker Century Club was first formed two years ago. Such an awaken- 
ing of educational interest is without a parallel—such a book-selling has no equal. The 
reasons are plain. The well recognized need for the first work that has ever been published 
that answers all the questions of all classes of people, coupled with the Wanamaker half-price 
and the little-at-a-time payments. The money-saving to these Century owners already exceeds 
one million dollars !! 

We closed our Century Club last June, and since have received over two thousand appli- 
cations for terms, etc. This could mean but one thing—the contracting for another (the third) 
complete edition of the work in its latest revised form. 

The first of them are ready now! By joining the Wanamaker Century Club (costs one 
doilar for membership) you secure the complete set of ten large volumes at half-price, which, 
if you prefer, can be divided into small monthly payments. 

When you realize that over five million dollars’ worth of these volumes were sold at regular 
prices, you'll understand why we say this is the greatest book-bargain in the history of book- 
selling. The coupon below will bring you full details of the offer, and an illustrated book of 
specimen pages, etc. Better send it in now, while you’re thinking about it! 
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Subscription 
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Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut 
out this slip and send it at once with name and address 
and $1.75 will receive: ‘ 

FREE —All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1901. 

FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double 
Numbers. 

FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. 

And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 
stories, 50 special articles, anecdotes, etc.,— until 
January 1, 1903, for $1.75. 
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given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


TAMMANY HALL AND RICHARD CROKER. 


A’ a time when Tammany Hall’s supremacy is threatened 

by one of the strongest coalitions that it has ever faced, it 
is interesting to recall some of the salient features in the history 
of this powerful organization, which to-day dispenses revenues 
greater than those of many a kingdom. Tammany Hall has re- 
cently found a historian in Gustavus Myers, of New York, who 
has gone for his facts to the files of the newspapers, and to court 
and legislative records. The publishers to whom Mr. Myers 
submitted his “ History of Tammany Hall,” so we are told in 
the preface, considered its publication “inadvisable,” one house 
declaring that it would “hardly feel warranted in locking horns 
with Tammany Hall,” and the book had finally to be printed by 
private subscription. 

The Society of St. Tammany, or Colombian Order, was 
founded, as we are reminded by our historian, on May 12, 1789, 
a fortnight after the inauguration of Washington. William 
Mooney, a New York upholsterer, was its founder, tho Aaron 
Burr was its first real leader. Tammany, or Tamanend, was an 
Indian chief, around whose personality many fanciful legends 
have been woven. His name is said to have beenon Penn’s first 
treaty with the Indians, and was held in such highesteem among 
the colonists that it was adopted by many patriotic lodges. In its 
inception, the Tammany Society was organized, firstly, as an 
anti-Federalist body, each member being required to take oath 
that he would’ “sustain the state institutions and resist a consol- 
idation of power in the general government”; secondly, asa pro- 
test against aristocratic and British influences, In 1805 it ob- 
tained from the legislature a charter of incorporation as a 
benevolent and charitable society “for the purpose of affording 
relief to the indigent and distressed members of said association, 
their widows and orphans, and others who may be proper objects 
of their charity.” ‘“‘The wording of the charter,” remarks Mr. 
Myers, “deluded only the simple. Everybody knew that the 
society was the center around which the Republican (anti- 
Federalist) politics of the city revolved.” As early as 1800 Tam- 
many Hall had gained control of the municipal government of 





New York, and in 1809 investigation disclosed the fact that its 
leaders, who were also public officers, were robbing the city of 
large sums. Its founder, William Mooney, keeper of the alms- 
house, was discovered to be a peculator to the sum of at ioart 
































Photograph copyrighted by 8. 8. McClure Company. 
RICHARD CROKER. 
Courtesy of McClure’s Magazine. 


$5,000, and, in addition, he had expended various sums under 
the head of “‘trifles for Mrs. Mooney "—a term which survived for 
many years in local politics, 

The first of the great political “bosses” of Tammany Hall was 
Fernando Wood, the forerunner of William M, Tweed, John 
Kelly, and Richard Croker. _He was mayor of New York at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when Tammany raised a regiment 
which entered active service in June, 1861, and his régime was 
full of the grossest scandals. “Mr. Myers says of him: 

““Wood was a remarkable man. As a tactician and organizer 
he was the superior both of his distant predecessor, Burr, and of 
his successors, ‘T'weed and Sweeny. Political manipulation be- 
fore his day was, at the best, clumsy and crude. Under his 
facile genius and painstaking care, it developed to the rank of 
an exact science. He devoted himself for years to ingratiating 
himself with the factors needed in carrying elections. He cur- 
ried favor with the petty criminals of the Five Points, the bois- 
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terous roughs of the river edge, and the swarms of immigrants, 
as well as with the peaeeable and industrious mechanics and 
laborers ; and he won a following even among the business men. 
All these he marshaled systematically in the ‘Tammany organi- 
zation. Politics was his science, and the ‘fixing’ of primaries 
his specialty ; in this he was perhaps without a peer.” 


Fernando Wood illustrated the feasibility of the “boss” sys- 
tem; William M. Tweed next appeared to develop it to its high- 
est pitch. The story of the notorious Tweed “ring” and of 
Tweed’s rise to unprecedented political power is graphically 
iold. For many years Tweed was the absolute dictator of New 
York, and his word was law. He nominated judges, sold offices 
to the highest bidders, awarded 





[October 19, 1901 


Upon the death of Kelly, the twenty-four leaders of the assem- 
bly districts, comprising the executive committee of ‘Tammany 
Hall, announced that there would be no further “boss.” The 
announcement appears to have been rather premature, for with- 
in two years Richard Croker assumed the leadership of the or- 
ganization. 

Among the estimates that have been made of Mr. Croker’s life 
and character none is more striking than that of Alfred Henry 
Lewis, whose biography of the Tammany leader was published 
recently. Mr. Lewis’s book is the more interesting because of 
the unconventionality of its viewpoint. It is in large measure a 
vindication of Mr. Croker, whom Mr. Lewis declares to be, with 


all his faults, ‘‘a worthiest influence 





contracts at extortionate rates, and 
negotiated franchises. From being 
a comparatively poor man in 1864, 
by 1869 Tweed had become many 
times a millionaire. He was gen- 
erous and philanthropic in the dis- 
tribution of his gains. Says Mr. 
Myers: 

“Partly to quiet his conscience, it 
was suspected, and-in part to make 
himself appear in the light of a 
generously impulsive man, Tweed 
gave, in the winter of 1870-71, 
$1,000 to each of the aldermen of the 
various wards to buy coal for the 
poor. To the needy of his native 
ward he gave $50,000, By these 
acts he succeeded in deluding the 
needier part of the population to 
the enormity of his crimes.” 


After Tweed’s ignominious im- 
prisonment and death, Tammany 
was thoroughly discredited, But 
the strong instinct of self-preserva- 
tion by which it has always been 
characterized, added to the sagacity 
of its leaders, carried it through this 
crisis. When John Kelly, Tweed’s 
successor, stepped to the front, his 
efforts were largely directed toward 
giving the organization an air of 
respectability. He went so far as 
to elect to prominent places in its 
membership men who had been 
conspicuous in the reform, or anti- 





Tammany, movement, such as 


Samuel J. Tilden and August Bel- 
mont. He sustained a temporary reverse in 1880 when William 
R. Grace and a reform administration were elected to office, but 
Tammany soon won back this lost ground. Of John Kelly Mr. 
Myers says: 


“For more than ten years fifty thousand voters obeyed his 
commands, and it was he and not the people to whom a host of 
office-holders, contractors, and all who profited directly or indi- 
rectly from politics, looked as the source of their appointment, 
employment, or emolument. On more than one occasion Kelly 
complained of his onerous duty of providing government for 
New York City. The secret of his control was the same as that 
of Tweed and of the previous cliques. .. . Profiting by Tweed’s 
fate, he knew the value of moderation ; and he earned the praise, 
not only of his interested followers, but also of a tolerant and 
easy-going class in the community, through tlie’fact that under 
his rule the stealing, compared to that of the Tweed régime, was 
kept at a comparatively respectable minimum. It was pointed 
out to his credit that the fortune he left—reputed to be $500,000 
—was very reasonable for one who had so long held real control 
of a great city.” 





THE TAMMANY MONUMENT AT GETTYSBURG. 


of his town and time.” Mr. Lewis, 
in delving into the past, brings to 
light many interesting facts, and 
refutes several of the canards that 
have been given circulation regard- 
ing Mr. Croker’s life. “It has been 
the frequent effort,” he says, “of 
those who, by virtue—or vice—of 
an opposition in politics, were from 
time to time critics of Richard Cro- 
ker, tointimate rather than set forth 
that he found his babyhood, and as 
well his boyhood, in an atmosphere 
of evil. They would have one be- 
lieve that he had his upbringing in 


>” 


the ‘slums. As a matter of fact, 
“Richard’s home was a scene of 
quiet and peace, the hall of order 
and religion, as must be homes 
where such spirits as his mother 
prevail as chief influences. And 
the neighborhood to surround it 
had similar decorous atmosphere.” 





“There have been,” he continues, 
‘‘and doubtless there will be, those 
to straggle through the future as 
through the past in a ragged, false 
Indian file of misstatement, one 
walking in the footprints of another 
just ahead, to tell with other fictions 
that Richard Croker fought prize- 
fights; that he was a fist champion 
of the ring. There is in such rela- 
tions no thought of truth.” Ina 
period when thugs and toughs 
abounded in New York, and when 
it was considered a part of the necessary education of every 
young man to learn to box, Richard Croker, who was ever an 
athlete, perfected himself in the “manly art” and took part in 
several private contests. ‘“‘There was no youth more moral in 
the city,” declares his biographer; “he drank no liquors, he vis- 
ited no saloons, he did not set foot in a brothel, and his language 
was without taint of profanity or violence. These were charac- 
teristics of his young manhood; they have found emphasis with 
every day he has lived. Richard Croker has been, and is, in the 
matter of personal morals, a lesson.” 

Mr. Lewis gives some space to the famous election mé/ée of 
1874, in which Mr. Croker, then thirty-one years of age and cor- 
oner of the city, played so prominent a part, and in connection 
with which he was indicted for murder. Mr. Lewis’s version of 
the story is as follows (we condense) : 


It was on election day, 1874;, Hewitt was the Tammany-Kelly 
candidate for Congress. Against Hewitt ran one O’Brien, “the 
idol of the mob,” and more remembered for violence and lack of 
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conscience than for virtues useful to the state. The O’ Brien fol- 
owing were famous as “repeaters” and “plug-uglies,” and on 
election day they went from poll to poll terrorizing the Hewitt 
workers and preventing the vote from being registered. Mr. 
Croker proceeded to the scenes of violence, and at a polling-place 
“where wrong was rampant and right was cowed,” came upon 
the dread O’Brien himself. There was a spirited altercation, 
and during the mé/ée pistols were produced and a dozen shots 
fired. None was fired, however, by Richard Croker, “who never 
owned nor carried weapons.” One McKenna was killed in the 
struggle. Ina trice it occurred to the O’Brien faction that here 
was an opening to be both revenged and rid of their arch enemy, 
Richard Croker, at one swoop. Mr. Croker was consequently 
indicted for murder, but the jury disagreed and he was released. 


‘Croker dominates almost four millions of folk,” declared Mr. 
Lewis 7 “his power is hard to overstate; to say it is czar-like is 
to shear it of frontier and tell but a part of the story. And he 
has continued himself thus in the conning-tower of control for 
nearly sixteen years; and that, in the face of constant and 
mighty strivings, within, as well as without, to evict him. How 
does he do this?” 
lows: 


The writer answers his own question as fol- 


“Richard Croker knows his men, and finds and matches his 
men; corresponds with his environment, and fits it to him like a 
coat; accommodates himself to his times, as Machiavelli says 
one must; dovetails with events as they transpire. In seeming 
ever frank, he is as close-locked as the grave; apparently a reed 
for graceful pliancy, he is bendless as the oak ; never hearing, he 
is all ears; never seeing, he owns the eyes of Argus; never 
knowing, he has the story of every man and fact at finger’s end; 
innocent, he is a fox for policy; timid, he is as formidable as a 
bear; slow, he is as swift to smite as a bolt from above; hesi- 
tating, he is as prompt as a flashlight; careless, he is as accu- 
rate as a rapier; and of things, for things, by things political he 
is never when nor where nor what one anticipates. Also, witha 
genius to be military—doubtiess derived from Cromvwellian 
fathers—no matter how a war may roll, Croker is ever moving 
and pushing toward the high ground. His secret of mastership, 
when one has added the rest, would seem to lie in that thought 
of Machiavelli of a profound talent of ‘accommodation and cor- 
respondence with his times.’ ” 





SHEPARD is Tammany’s choice for mayor. Croker, however, would con- 
tinued to be boss shepherd. And he has the finest collection of crooks of 
any man in the shepherd business.— 7he Chicago Inter Ocean. 


CONSISTENCY is said to be the virtue of small minds. If the reciprocal 
proposition that inconsistency is the mark of great minds be true, Mr. 
Edward M. Shepard must be a whole Hall of Fame personified.—7he New 
York Tribune. 

















THERE’S A NEW SHEEP IN THE SHEP(HE)RD’'S FLOCK, 
—The Cleveland Plain- Dealer. 


CARTOONS OF THE NEW 
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TAMMANY AND THE SLUM. 


AMMANY’S influence on the slum is of two kinds, and the 
story of the more interesting of the two is yet to be ade- 
quately written. The unwritten part is the story of the “district 
leader’s” helping hand that rescues the poor from eviction, star- 
vation, or jail, and explains why the New York slum votes sol- 
idly for Tammany, in spite of every appeal to high moral ideals, 
civic virtue, and other things that do not help to buy coal or pay 
the rent. ‘The other influence is of a sort that the slum resident 
does not perceive, but which is none the less potent. The article 
on “The Cost of Tammany Hall in Flesh and Blood” in these 
columns on October 20 of last year told something of the increase 
of thievery, murder, and immorality and the increased death-rate 
in the slums since the return of Tammany to power; and now 
Jacob A. Riis, in an article in 7he Churchman, relates how 
Tammany tries to thwart every effort to better the condition of 
the poor. He writes: 


“I have spoken of the smallpox scourge after twenty years of 
security, and said that it means the treading down of the health 
department that stood as a barrier between the poor and their 
destruction. Politics broke it down. Politics peopled Bellevue 
Hospital—‘ the poor man’s hospital ’—with nurses that beat in- 
sane patients to death. Politics revived the gangs which reform 
had scattered. We never heard of them in its three years. The 
newspapers have daily accounts now of how they rob and mur- 
der in the old familiar style. The dock-rats have come back. 
The Whyos are succeeded by the Wawas; even Mulberry Street 
fights with the police, as of old. How is politics responsible? 
This way, that it backs up the saloon-keeper and the toughs who 
have votes against the policeman who would do his duty. He 
knows the power of pull, and gives up the struggle against it. 
There is never a more pregnant sign than the return of the 
gangs. It means that all the influences have been let loose that 
betray the poor man and boy to their ruin. It is the invariable 
outcome of a ‘ wide-open town.’ 

“The opening of playgrounds and small parks helped put an 
end to the gangs, because it cut off the recruits. The boys got 
something to do; they got a chance to work off their surplus 
steam while it was harmless. I was the secretary of the com- 
mission that suggested sites to the city before the old conspiracy 
came back into power. We just had time to grab two and force 
them by emergency legislation to a point whence there was no 
receding, before we went out of office and were told contemptu- 
ously at the City Hall that we amounted to about as much as a 
committee of the bootblacks that were clamoring to black the 
Tammany mayor’s boots. The chairman of the committee, so 
characterized by Mayor Van Wyck himself, was, by the way, our 

















SHEPARD’S CROOK. 
The Brooklyn Standard-Union 


YORK CAMPAIGN. 
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justly honored fellow citizen, ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt. Well, 
fou years have passed. ‘The two parks we seized are there. 
The old barracks could not be put back in them. One of them 
is a dreary stretch of waste lots, upon which the Outdoor Recre- 
ation League maintains, year after year, a gymnasium at pri- 
vate expense. No amount of effort has availed to persuade the 
municipality to do anything with it. It has other use for the 
money which the people pay in taxes. Twice the Parks Depart- 
ment has tried to evade the law requiring the land to be laid out 
as a playground, and twice it has been balked by the angry East 
Side, which will not have its children cheated again. ‘The other 
park has been laid out, and so badly that the ‘playground’ was 
a mockery until this summer, when the Outdoor Recreation 
League was permitted to take over that also and to give the 
children something todo....... 

“At one end of this park, the Hamilton Fish Park—rendered 
locally ‘the hamfish’—a gymnasium was built. It was to in- 
clude baths for the people. It stands there to-day, a ponderous 
building of stone. I do not know what it cost, but I will war- 
rant it was enough. A policeman sits in the door, drawing 
$1,400 a year; down in the cellar there is a public comfort (?) 
station; and that is all the East Side has got for the money ex- 
pended. The gymnasium is there, two of them—one for men 
and one for women—but they have never been opened. The 
baths are there, but they have never had the water turned on, 
tho outside the world may be parched and panting. ‘The theory 
of politics is that these things are ‘frills’ and ridiculous, a waste 
of good money. It is true that the baths in the park are that, 
they are so badly and wastefully built; but scarce three blocks 
away, at Rivington Street public bath, there sat, on the day I 
inspected them both, one hundred men and sixty women within 
the building waiting their turn, and outside the swarm so packed 
the stairs that it was difficult to get in at all. There must have 
been at least three hundred in waiting at that house, and I was 
told it was so at all hours, Frills? Perhaps they may be to the 
politician, With cleanliness, godliness must ever begin in the 
slum, and he is not looking for that. To the people they were 
afi unspeakable boon; that was to be read in every face I saw. 

“Those Rivington Street baths, by the way, suggest the an- 
swer to the query sometimes raised by sleepy citizens, ‘Where 
does the money go?’ When they were to be opened, the com- 
missioner asked for $52,000 a year to pay forthe running. The 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor runs the 
People's Baths in Center Market Place and has had experience. 
It made a formal offer to the city to operate the municipal bath- 
house for $17,500 and furnish soap and towels beside. The city 
gives no soap. The offer was refused. I think the amount ap- 
propriated in the end was $35,000, just twice what private enter- 
prise would have done it for. Right alongside of that bath-house 
the first municipal playground for the East Side children was 
located by the reform government in 1897; but there is no play- 
ground there. I said so to the policeman on the post. He re- 
sponded in the East Side dialect: ‘Well, what do you expect—a 
farm?’” 


In the fight against the slum the weapon that cuts ‘deep and 
sure,” says Mr. Riis, is the school. How has ‘Tammany treated 
the schools? Last year there was a shortage of 28,000 seats, 
“with worse coming,” and the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment was asked for $14,000,000 for new buildings. They granted 
$3,500,000. Superintendent Maxwell says: “It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the inefficiency of school accommoda- 
tions in New York City, tending as it does to perpetuate igno- 
rance and to retard the growth of intelligence, is a most serious 
menace to our municipal welfare.” 

“ Have I said enough,” asks Mr. Riis, ‘to show what it is that 
obstructs and pulls us back? . . . Have I said enough to make 
plain the why and the wherefore of the slum? And do you think, 
now you have heard it, that the battle is lost? If you do, then 
think again, and quickly. The battle with the slum is the battle 
with sin and suffering in the world, and if it is ever lost we are 
lost, for it can be only because we have given up.” 





THE New York Sun calls the New York /ourna/ an anarchist and a ruf- 
fian, and the New York /Journa/ calls the New York Suz a blackguard anda 
mercenary hireling. It isn’t polite in either of them, but it is better than 
telling lies about each other.— 7%he Boston Pilot. 





[October 19, 1901 


SOUTHERN VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
POLICY TOWARD THE SOUTH. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is reported to have said to a 
recent Southern visitor at the White House: “Only the 
best men shall be appointed to office in the Southern States, and 
if in seeking for the best men I fail to find them in the Republi- 
can party, I shall not hesitate to make selections from the Demo- 
cratic party. I intend to make such appointments as will induce 
every Southern man to respect the Republican party.” In the 
light of this utterance, the President’s appointment of ex-Gov- 
ernor Thomas G. Jones, a Gold Democrat, of Alabama, to a 
federal judgeship in that State is regarded as of more than ordi- 
nary significance. By most of the Southern papers it is hailed as 
a notable act of statesmanship. Says the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser (Dem.) : 

“The selection of so prominent a Democrat by a Republican 
President reveals at one bold stroke Mr. Roosevelt’s great ca- 
pacity for the high office he holds. He demonstrates in the most 
emphatic way that he is not merely the President of one party or 
of one section, but of all parties and of all sections. He declares 
his purpose to use his appointing power, not for the benefit of 
one party, or of one faction of that party, or for his individual 
political advantage, but for the purpose for which it was vested 
in him by the Constitution—the welfare of all the people and es- 
pecially of those directly affected by an appointment. ...... 

“The President’s selection of Governor Jones was most happy. 
He has been for years one of the ablest and most respected Dem- 


‘ocratic leaders in the State, and has made a national reputation 


by his breadth and force. He has always been governed by his 
brain and conscience, and while some Democrats here in Ala- 
bama have at times differed with him, he has always commanded 
their respect. He has been conservative, fair, and considerate 
of all factions and views. It is a generally accepted view of him 
that he will do right as he sees it, no matter what the political or 
personal consequence. Furthermore, he is a very able lawyer 
and of a judicial type.” 

The hope is very generally expressed in the Southern press 
that President Roosevelt’s appointment may mark the begin- 
ning of a new era in Southern politics. ‘The direction and 
manipulation of the Republican party in the Southern States 
during the last thirty-five years has been one of the scarlet infa- 
mies of American politics,” says the New Orleans 77mes-Demo- 
crat (Dem.). “Men without influence in business or social cir- 
cles have become the leaders of ‘the Southern Republicans,’ and 
by reason of their valuable ‘services’ in the nominating conven- 
tions, received the most dignified and most responsible offices in 
each State.’ 
declares the same paper, to retrieve the mistakes of his predeces- 


Mr. Roosevelt now has a splendid opportunity, 


sors. The Atlanta Journal (Dem.) highly commends the Presi- 
dent’s “ broad patriotism and freedom from sectional bias”; and 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.) says: 

“The Constitution has yet to notice a genuine Democratic 
newspaper criticizing the course of President Roosevelt. He was 
elected to office as a Republican, but on assuming the Presiden- 
tial chair he has assumed the réle of an American seeking the 
good of his country. He has not invited Democratic renegades 
into consultation, but has made the call for assistance and advice 
upon Democrats in good standing. There is no sailing under 
false colors on either side. Such an appeal from the President is 
addressed to the patriotism of every American.” 

The possibility that the President’s action may mark the be- 
ginning of a definite effort to form a white Republican party in 
the South is discussed in many papers. “It would be most for- 
says the Louisville Evening Post 


tunate for the country,’ 
(Dem.), “if Mr. Roosevelt should be able to destroy the Repub- 
lican oligarchy in the South.” ‘The Nashville American (Dem.), 
however, thinks that “there will never be a strong white Repnb- 
lican party in the South so long as there is an unrestricted ani 
undivided negro vote.” The Richmond 7#mes (Dem.) says: 
“We are inclined to believe that the President feels very 
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kindly toward the Southern people, for he has Southern blood in 
his veins, and if he will treat us with the consideration that we 
are entitled to, because it is right and not with a view to getting 
a guid pro guo in the political sense, he will make many friends 
for himself in this section and will secure our respect and our 
good will, which are the best gifts that the people of any section 
can bestow upon the Chief Executive. But if the President has 
an idea that he can win the South to Republicanism by bestow- 
ing patronage upon a Democrat here and there, he does not un- 
derstand the temper and character of this people.” 


Booker T. Washington’s recent conference with the President 
in Washington arouses discussion in the negro papers as to the 
probable policy of Mr. Roosevelt toward the colored race. “We 
are assured that President Roosevelt intends to do the fair and 
proper thing by the,Afro-American people, during his adminis- 


tration,” says the New York 4ge. It continues: 


“We have never taken kindly to a white Republican party in 
the South, and we do not take kindly to it now; but it may be 
that the masses of the, race will get more justice under the law 
with any sort of Republican party in power than under the 
Democratic party. At any rate the whole matter has gone be- 
yond our power to control it; and, having become a part of na- 
tional Republican party policy, it will have to be accepted ‘for 
better or for worse.’ ” 





THE CASE OF MISS STONE. 


HE interest that naturally attaches to a woman seized 

by brigands, carried off into the mountain fastnesses of 

Turkey, and held for ransom, and the possibilities of like fate 

for the many other men and women engaged in missionary work 

in that wild country, in case the ransom is paid, make the case 

of Miss Ellen M,. Stone a remarkable one. The Kansas City 
Star says of her: 


/ 


“Miss Stone is acharming and cultivated woman from Chel- 
sea, Mass. Before she went as a missionary to Bulgaria twenty- 
five years ago, she was on the staff of 7he Congregationa/ist, 
of Boston, the leading weekly paper of the Congregational de- 
nomination. She had charge of the Bible women in her field— 
women who go about among the homes of the people in the vil- 
lage. She had traveled over most of Bulgaria and Macedonia 
and was widely known and beloved. During the summer she 
held her usual training-school in Bansko, a mountain village of 
Macedonia, and on September 3 started with a party of twelve 
for Diumia. Late in the afternoon they were surrounded in a 
mountain defile by thirty or forty armed men, dressed in Turk- 
ish costume, with faces masked or blackened. The rest of the 
party was robbed and Miss Stone and a Mrs. Tsilka were taken 

















Tne TuRK: “ If there’s any Rough Rider business in this, I’m goin’.” 
— The Detroit Journal. 
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to the mountains, whence a letter was sent to missionaries in 
Bulgaria demanding a ransom.” 


“This is the first instance, we believe,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “of the capture of a missionary, either male or fe- 
male, for the pur- 
pose of ransom in 
European Turkey, 
altho American 
missionaries hab- 
itually travel there 
alone, unarmed, 
and with perfect 
freedom.” The 
brigands, who de- 
mand a ransom of 
$110,000, are re- 
ported to be agents 
of the ‘ Macedo- 
nian committee,” 
a revolutionary or- 
ganization whose 
object is the -re- 
lease of Macedo- 





nian provinces 
from the Turk. 
They are credited 


MISS ELLEN M. STONE, 


with the shrewd 

scheme of demanding $110,000 from the American friends of 
Miss Stone in the knowledge that the United States Govern- 
ment will demand its repayment by the Sultan, the Sultan 
thus being made to contribute a round sum, indirectly, to the 
treasury of his enemies. If the capture of Miss Stone is of a 
political character, remarks the Chicago /nfer Ocean, “it is fair 
to assume that she will not be killed.” Some who have studied 
the Eastern question pretty thoroughly, however, declare that 
the Macedonian committee is composed of men of too high char- 
acter and aims to engage in such an enterprise, and express the 
opinion that the capture is the work of uncommonly shrewd and 
well-informed brigands. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
is sparing no effort to raise the sum demanded, and the Govern- 
ment is bending every energy to secure Miss Stone’s release. 
President Capen said at a session of the Board in Hartford last 
week: “It is a comfort in our tears to know that our Government 
is doing everything that possibly can be done for her rescue, 
Last Saturday Secretary Smith and myself met President Roose- 
velt and Assistant Secretary Adee in conference over the matter, 
The President has made this case his own; if Miss Stone were 
a member of his own family he could hardly put more heart or 
more energy into it. Every power of diplomacy is being used 
for her rescue.” Some papers express the fear that, if the ran- 
som is paid, it will “encourage brigands everywhere in Turkey,” 
as the New York /ndefendent declares, “to capture the Ameri- 
can missionaries.” But the Philadelphia Ledger replies: 


“This consideration must not enter into the matter. Common 
humanity demands that Miss Stone be saved from the terrible 
fate with which she is threatened. But if this country takes the 
proper steps, it is not likely that there will be a repetition of the 
present outrage, at least in the near future. Notwithstanding 
that Bulgaria has apparently been earnestly exerting herself to 
locate and rescue Miss Stone, that country is and must be held 
accountable for the safety of our citizens within her borders, and 
for any molestation which her subjects may offer them. It will 
be the duty of this Government to exact from Bulgaria the $110, - 
ooo paid for the ransom of Miss Stone, and a substantial sum, 
in addition, as partial compensation for the outrage that has 
been put upon her. If this is done, Bulgaria, and Turkey also, 
will be likely to exert themselves more in the future to protect 
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American citizens within their dominions. It seems certain from 
the interest the Government is evincing in the case that action 
of this character will be taken as soon as the prisoners are re- 
leased.” 


The Hartford Courant says, optimistically: 


“Our own impression is that the brigands are bluffing. Miss 
Stone alive is worth money to them, if they can get it, while so 
long as she is unharmed they themselves are in no particular 
danger. But with Miss Stone dead both branches of the situa- 
tion are changed. The brigands could then have no hope of ob- 
taining money, while they would unquestionably be hanged or 
have their heads chopped off if they were caught. They know 
very well that they would be caught, sooner or later. Brigands 
the world over, for all their fierce ways, are rather companion- 
able fellows, and they have some attachment for their home 
places. Their capture, when they commit a capital crime, is 
therefore mainly a question of time. These particular brigands 
it appears, are intelligent enough to know that this is a one- 
hundred-and-ten-thousand-dollar country, in the matter of ran- 
soming a woman, assuming that we believed her life to be in 
danger; and if they know as much as that about us, it is almost 
certain that they have no doubts that we would see that they 
were duly and promptly punished, in case they killed her. 

“There are many dragons in the East; but most of them are 
made of paper, and the fierceness of all of them is nothing but 
paint. We can not avoid the impression that the captors of Miss 
Stone belong to this general variety. Their speech is frightful ; 
but they will almost certainly take good care of Miss Stone, in 
accordance with the general working principle of the East, that 
if you can not get ten dollars take ten cents. It is very unfortu- 
nate that it was ever admitted that her case could be settled in 
this country. It should have been left in the hands of the men 
on the spot; and her release would then probably have followed 
at a cost of a few hundred dollars.” 





The Manila Hemp Scandal.—A new example of offi- 
cial corruption in our colonial administration is revealed by the 
senatorial investigation of the charges against Colonel Heistand, 
of the American army in Manila. This inquiry, remarks the 
Minneapolis 7ridune (Rep.), “promises to throw light on a 
greater peril to the success and stability of American rule in the 
Philippines than native insurrection or savage massacre.” It is 
alleged that Colonel Heistand used his official influence in aid of 
a hemp company in which he and other army officers are inter- 
ested. Says The Tribune: 


“The attempt to establish a trade and industry monopoly in 
Manila hemp seems to have been started by large American 
dealers, who enlisted subordinate officers of the War Department 
by proposing to take them into the company. One way or an- 
other, the names of high officials in the army and the War De- 
partment were used without their authority, so that a scandal 
was threatened when one of the minor officials threatened to ex- 
pose the plan in order to gain some advantage for himself. The 
higher officials, notably Adjutant-General Corbin and Assistant 
Secretary Meiklejohn, repudiated connection with the enterprise, 
but they committed the error of obtaining an appointment for the 
discontented officer, Major Hawkes, in order to silence him. He 
was on his way to Manila, under this appointment, when Secre- 
tary Root discovered what had happened and ordered his dis- 
missal by telegraph. 

“Apparently the monopoly scheme had been abandoned al- 
ready, and Root’s action cleared the War Department from all 
connection with it. Meiklejohn is no longer assistant secretary 
and Corbin is the only person of importance involved in the in- 
quiry. Even as far as it has gone, the evidence seems to have 
cleared the skirts of thé army. If circumstances create unusual 
opportunities for corruption in military administration, our army 
appears to possess and to use exceptionally vigorous means for 
preventing and punishing it.” 

The Kansas City Zimes (Dem.) takes a more serious view of 
the matter, declaring its belief that Corbin and Meiklejohn were 
implicated, and that Heistand is being made a scapegoat of by 
his superiors in the Army Department. 
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A NEW ISTHMIAN CANAL TREATY. 


T is reported from Washington that a new treaty covering the 
construction of the long-delayed Isthmian canal has been 
agreed upon by Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote, and that 
early in November it will be formally signed. The new treaty, 
it is believed, will meet all the serious objections made against 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, and its three main provisions are 
summed up as follows: : 

1. The United States shall be free to construct, operate, and 
control an isthmian canal, such canal to be open in time of peace 
to the ships of all nations upon equal terms. 

2. In the event of war or disturbance the United States shall 
have the right to take such steps on the isthmus as it may deem 
proper and necessary for the protection of its national interests. 

3. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty shall be superseded by the new 
convention—abrogated entirely. 

“Secretary Hay is entitled to hearty congratulations upon a 
remarkable diplomatic achievement,” observes the Chicago Lve- 
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LET "EM DIG THE CANAL, 


This revolutionary movement in South America should be turned to 
some purpose, —The Minneapolis Journal. 


ning Post (Ind.), ‘and the British Government to equally sincere 
felicitation upon a wise, statesmanlike recognition of England’s 
true interests.” Says the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger (Ind. 
Rep.) : 


“The British Government is extremely desirous of having a 
canal built. The great waterway will prove of inestimable ben- 
efit to England’s shipping and commercial interests, and she will 
reap the advantage without the expenditure of a penny, if the 
United States constructs the canal. The new convention was, 
no doubt, submitted to Senators, and will now probably receive 
their approval ; and the President, following the policy declared 
by President McKinley in favor of an isthmian canal, has ex- 
plicitly given his adherence to the project. The new treaty will 
be submitted to Congress in December, and, with all obstacles 
removed, will probably be speedily ratified. In spite of commis- 
sions, elaborate surveys, and reports, a route must still be Chosen. 
The special government commission, appointed at the end of the 
previous Congress, has inclined strongly toward the Nicaragua 
route; but during the past year the directors of the Panama Ca- 
nal, who formerly refused to treat on reasonable terms for the 


-sale of the French company’s plant and concession, have shown 


a disposition to strike a bargain with the United States.” 

The Altanta Mews (Dem.) says that the Congressmen from 
the South should act as one man in pushing the canal bill through 
Congress, adding that ‘“‘the work ought to have begun ten years 


ago.” ‘The Detroit journal (Rep.) declares: 


“It is to be hoped that the Senate will ratify this treaty; that 
a canal will speedily thereafter be begun at some point, and that 
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the spirit of concession that has animated Great Britain will be 
appreciated by the people of the United States and make for a 
continuance of. pleasant relations between the two nations. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that, altho Great Britain has 
given up only what we would have taken anyway, she has placed 
us under an obligation of no mean proportions. What might 
have become a serious irritation will be, under this treaty, al- 
most a guaranty of peace with her. Great Britain has given an 
earnest of willingness to favor the United States as she would 
favor no other Power on earth to-day.” 


HOW THE NAVY APPEARS IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE SCHLEY INQUIRY. 


HILE the vast amount of testimony that is being taken 

in the Schley inquiry has failed to change a single news- 

paper, so far as we have seen, in its opinion of Admirals Schley 

and Sampson, opinion of the navy as a whole seems to have suf- 

fered a serious decline. A typical comment is the following from 
the Mobile Register: 


“The court of inquiry at Washington, that started out to in- 
vestigate the conduct of Admiral Schley, is developing into a 
grand jury which is finding an indictment against the general 
conduct of the navy. The document may never be presented to 
any other court but the public, but it is nevertheless a formidable 
one. Incorrect charts, unreliable log records, failure to transmit 
orders, alteration of official telegrams and reports—these are 
some of the counts in the indictment, and they are sustained by 
the admissions of the highest officials in the navy. Another 
count, that seems about to be proved, is conspiracy on the part 
of certain men in high places to rob a gallant naval officer of his 
reputation. ‘The public is taking deep interest in the matter and 
will shortly be ready with its verdict.” 


And the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat says similarly : 


“In all this Schley-Sampson business there is, to Americans 
who have brains in their heads and a little iron in their blood, 
nothing so depressing as the spirit of jealousy which evidently 
animates many of the officers of the United States navy. In 

















DRY-DOCKING NEEDED. 
—The Boston Herald. 


reading the testimony of not a few witnesses who have appeared 
before the court of inquiry, one is led to believe that among 
American naval officers the cultivation and conservation of puer- 
ile animosity is little less than necessary and requisite. The 
record of the court now sitting in Washington is so blazed with 
evidences of this contemptible characteristic that it is wellnigh 
incredible that the present naval régime is, in truth, possible in 
a nation whose history is luminous with the names and deeds 
ef Lawrence, Perry, MacDonough, John Paul Jones, Farragut, 
Semmes, and Dewey. 

“Yet the fact is there—clearly visible even to the unskilled 
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eye. The inquiry regarding the reasons for this degeneration in 
the naval personnel is so persistent that it can not be, and should 
not be, ignored. It is not necessary to search far in order to as- 
certain the causes of this deplorable condition: the secret of pres- 
ent tendencies may be found in the tone and temper of men who, 
living lives of ease throughout thirty years of uninterrupted 
peace, have attempted (which is bad enough), and too frequently 
have succeeded in the effort (which is infinitely worse), to sub- 
stitute the lotus-warmth of the drawing-room for the severe dis- 
cipline of a navy that should be ready at any moment to ‘clear 
for action.’ In yielding to the temptation that has pressed con- 
cretely and hard upon them since the close of the Civil War, 
American naval officers have, in surrendering to ‘the standards 
of the sa/on,’ lost mightily in real dignity of manner and of con- 
duct, in moral height and in all the virile qualities that have 
shed lustrous honor upon the American navy. There can be no 
doubt that to the discerning eye the United States navy to-day 
is, in this respect, the least American, if not the most un-Amer- 
ican, thing in this country of ours. The earlier glory of the 
navy, based upon actual service and republican simplicity, has 
been superseded by a monarchical snobbishness which would 
rule all plans, purposes, ambitions, and hopes by that most in- 
sidious foe of republican government—the law of caste.” 


Perhaps it is not surprising that a line of testimony that leads 
some papers to declare that the evidence is strongly in Admiral 
Schley’s favor, and others to declare that it is strongly against 
him, should bring at least one newspaper to a conclusion oppo- 
site to that expressed in the comments just quoted. The Seattle 
Post-lntelligencer says: 


“In the light of the voluminous and interesting testimony thus 
far advanced, the conclusion is exactly the one reached by most 
men who had not let themselves be drawn into this controversy 
or permitted their minds to be blinded by partizanship: and that 
is that every admiral and every captain in the operation before 
and about Santiago was trying to do his whole duty, faithfully 
and courageously, by his country; and that the controversy 
raised is most unfortunate, unnecessary, and the only episode of 
the whole war with Spain that throws discredit upon this country 
and upon her brilliant defenders.” 





Nationality of Czolgosz Again.—Czolgosz, the assas- 
sin, does not find any of our foreign contingents in this country 
ready to admit that he is one of their number. In our issue for 
September 21 we said that “current reports have represented 
that he is of Polish blood, tho of American birth,” but added 
that ‘‘a number of Polish societies and journals of this country 
have repudiated the idea of his Polish nationality, claiming that 
he is a Russian Hebrew.” This claim is now disputed by a 
Cleveland rabbi, who encloses clippings from the Cleveland pa. 
pers to show that the assassin’s parents are Polish Catholics, 
born in Prussia. ‘The brother of the assassin, as reported in an 
interview in the Cleveland P/ain Dealer, says: “We are of Po- 
lish descent, altho some people are trying to make out that we 
are Russians”; and his father says that he was “born and 
raised at Innowraclaw, County of Posen, in Western Prussia.” 
The assassin himself was born in Detroit. The Jewish papers 
speak very feelingly in regard to the insinuation that Czolgosz 
is a Hebrew. Zhe American /srae/lite (Cincinnati), for exam- 
ple, says: 

“While no one will blame the Poles for trying to prove that 
the assassin was neither their countryman nor a coreligionist, 
their action in stating that he was a Russian Jew, when they 
were in absolute ignorance of the facts, was detestable—their si- 
lence since they have become well-informed is vile. Their failure 
to come forward like men and admit their mistake is cowardly 
and will not easily be forgotten, We speak of this subject once 
more, as we want to warn the Jews of America first and then all 
honest people that an attempt is being made to falsify history, 
to put upon those of the Jewish faith a part of the odium of the 
infamous act of the assassin, without the slightest warrant in 
fact as an excuse for doing so. Let it be remembered that not 
only is Czolgosz not a Jew, but also that none of those who are 
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being mentioned as prominent An&rchists are Jews. The for- 
eign sound of Polish, Russian, Slavonic, Galician, etc., names is 
misleading. None of this canai//e is part or parcel of American 
Jewry.” 





CAMPAIGNING IN SAMAR. 


LMOST at the same time that the cable brings news of the 
disaster in the island of Samar on September 29, in which 
a company of American troops was nearly wiped out by a native 
attack, the Manila New American arrives by mail with a timely 
article describing the difficulties our troops will encounter in 
chasing the elusive Samar Filipino. The native leader of the 
Samar insurrection is Lucban, and “at present,” says Zhe New 
American (August 29), “the forces which have been more or 
less actively employed since last May in the endeavor to sur- 
round and capture this wily leader have made practically no 
headway, with the exception of having driven him and his forces 
into the northernmost end of the island, which at that part re- 
sembles a triangle, with the apex at the north.” 
The description of the country through which the chase must 
be carried on is not very encouraging. ‘The Manila paper says 
of it: 


“ With the exception of a small part of the island, the ground 
is entirely covered with a dense jungle, which it is next to im- 
possible to penetrate. ‘The trails lead off fairly and after a few 
miles end ina blank wall of jungle, which is so matted that it 
takes hours for the soldiers to cut a trail wide enough for the 
passage of a single man at atime. What the natives call trails 
in the mountains are simply paths almost entirely covered with 
jungle grass, rattan, and bamboo, through which the hardy 
mountaineers force their way with ease, while the more encum- 
bered and less accustomed white soldier can not get through 
at all. 

“To add to the difficulties of the chase, the natives never fire 
more than one yolley, after which they disappear, being undis- 
coverable ten feet away, so long as they remain quiet. This has 
hampered the advance of many an avenging column, chasing the 
insurrectos, after a volley fired, into Catbalogan, Calbayoc, and 
other towns. 

“Then, too, the trails are partly through the beds of streams, 
and the sharp points of the lava rock cut through the shoes and 
‘leggings of the men, frequently crippling them so that they can 
not proceed, In this way by falling upon a rocky path while on 
the ‘hike,’ General Hughes was so badly crippled as to be unable 
to leave his quarters for many days. 

“It is said by those experienced with the mountain life that 
the insurrectos are at present living entirely on ‘camotes ’—sweet 
potatoes. 

“If this be the case, they will soon be cut off from their only 
available supplies, as in September the native sweet potatoes 
begin to dry up, and are no longer fit for food. Natives of 
Catbalogan and other towns, who have been prisoners in the 
hands of the insurrectos lately, report that they are entirely 
without rice or other food, and are dependent upon the sweet 
potatoes, so that they may soon be driven in by hunger.” 


The Samar leader is described as anxious to surrender, but 
kept from it by financial reasons. ‘To quote again: 


“One factor in the probable surrender or capture of Lucban is 
the fact that he really wants to surrender, according to his inti- 
mate friends. But he also desires to save the rather large 
amount of money which he has collected as insurgent taxes. As 
this is in Mexican silver, it forms an obstacle to his rapid transit, 
inasmuch as his quartermaster and commissary generals are op- 
posed to letting him get away with the boodle. This may sooner 
or later result in his capture through the treachery of the men of 
his command, who want their share of the money. Or he may 
become so disgusted, that he will surrender without stipulating 
for the safety of the treasure. 

“The efforts made to secure this prince of freebooters are of all 
kinds. His men have been corrupted, scared, and cajoled into 
betraying him, but so far with no success. Attempts have been 
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made to surround him, but he has always escaped the snare, and 
at last is getting too wary to place himself within reach. Part 
of the coast of Leyte is across a channel varying from a half mile 
to four miles in width, and he may succeed in getting away from 
the cordon which is now being drawn around him. But he could 
not hold out in Leyte as he has done in Samar. The tip of the 
triangle where his forces are now confined is one of the most 
difficult parts of the island, but detachments are now in the 
field, in camps, and are working out from these camps, cutting 
new trails. Lucban’s repair shop was captured and destroyed, 
as have also been the little pueblos which have given him refuge, 
and slowly his range is narrowing.” 


The general health of the troops in Samar is said to be “su- 


oar 


perb.” here is no material fever, no dysentery, and but a 
few cases of sickness inseparable from the nature of the rainy 
season hikes. The officers report the island as a very healthy 
place of residence, and say that Luzon, with the same amount 
of exposure, would have shown a large mortality list, with 
crowded hospitals.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


ROUGH riding strengthens the spine, as the politicians are already ob- 
serving.— Zhe Philadelphia Ledger. 


KIrCHENER is said to be hampered by a large number of petty jealousies- 
Then there are the Boers, too.— Zhe Detroit Free Press. 


CHINA has realized, on the largest scale ever known, the proverb that 
wealth does not necessarily bring happiness.— 7he Washington Star. 


KING EDWARD expects to visit his colonies when the Boer war is over. 
Perhaps King Edward expects to live as long as his mother did.—7v%e 
Loutsville Courter-Journai. 


A MISSOURI paper now refers to him as “Theo” insteady of “Teddy.” 
Thus does the dignity of office impress itself upon the denizens of even the 
inost primitive and remote regions.—7%e Chicago Record-Herald. 


WE might sum up Colonel Roosevelt, more Gilbertico, something as 
follows : “Smack of Lord Cromer, Jeff Davis a touch of him, little of Lin- 
coln, but not very much of him; Kitchener, Bismarck, and Germany's 
Will, Jupiter, Chamberlain, Buffaio Bill.” It remains to be seen whether 
the residuum will make a President after the heart of the United States. — 
The St. James's Gazette. 
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THE TRANSVAAL WAR SII UATION,. 


KITCHENER (marking time): “As soon as you give in, I’ll let you up!” 
THE BOER: “I can hold out much longer not, but never vill I give in 
yet!” —The Montreal Witness. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WILL AMERICAN-SPOKEN ENGLISH BECOME 
THE STANDARD? 


ROP. BRANDER MATTHEWS asserts that in a compara- 
tively short time the real home of the English language will 
be in the United States instead of in England. The language in 
all its purity, he says (in a recently published book, “Parts of 
Speech”), will be found in this country instead of in its birth- 
place. In his view, the activity of the people of the United 
States is fatal to the cultivation of dialects, while the reverse is 
the case in England, where, he declares, the Yorkshireman can 
not understand the cockney, and where “the Scot sits silent in 
the house of the Cornishman.” Even in highly educated circles 
in England he observes a tendency to depart from the purest 
form of language, notably in the use of such terms as “clark” 
for clerk and “‘lydy” for lady. Again, he declares that the col- 
onizing process carried on by the British nation in odd parts of 
the world has already had its effect on the language of the Brit- 
ons. The verbal terms of India, South Africa, Australia, and 
Canada have crept into the tongue and by degrees have changed 
it. On the other hand, Professor Matthews points out, there are 
few language changes going on in the United States. He admits 
that we are getting some new words from slang and from the 
workshop and the laboratory, but he regards these as slight in 
number and not likely to affect the language as awhole. Pecu- 
liarities of accent in different sections of this country, called 
“‘Americanisms,” are not, in his judgment, Americanisms at all, 
but simply individualisms. On the whole he finds the conver- 
sational English of the people of the United States to be remark- 
ably uniform, and his conclusion is that America is to be the 
home of pure English in the future. The Denver Repudlican 
(September 22) is inclined to accept this conclusion, saying: 

“ There is no reason to regard Professor Matthews’s view as im- 
possible, or even far-fetched. A comparatively few years ago 
any one would have been laughed at as daft had he prophesied 
that the financial center of the world would shift from London to 
New York, yet now even the most staid and conservative Lon- 
don business men have reconciled themselves to that inevitable 
change. Consequently it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the center of linguistic purity will eventually establish itself in 
the wake of trade. The nation that is too busy‘ talking United 
States’ to acquire dialects would certainly seem to be the natu- 
ral conservator of the simplest and best English.” 


Professor Matthews is not alone among college instructors in 
his theory. Miss M. Carey Thomas, dean of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, in her address to the students in opening the college year, 
is reported by the New York Swm# (October 2) as having said: 


“In traveling in England this summer, when I reached the 
counties of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, I was astonished to find 
that the people on the streets and in the hotels spoke both in ac- 
centuation and pronunciation like Americans. When I read my 
guide-book I found that many of the well-known settlers of 
Pennsylvania and the Middle States had come from just these 
counties. ‘The greatest number of the English-speaking race 
to-day are Americans, and it is our duty and your duty as college 
women to uphold the standard of English speech and to speak 
good, pure, simple English. In all probability in the future the 
English spoken by Americans will come to be, simply on account 
of our greater numbers, the standard of English throughout the 
world. We must see to it that in our mouths it loses nothing of 
its wonderful beauty.” 


The comment of the New York Evening Post (October 3) upon 
Miss Thomas's statement is as follows: 


“Many facts lend color to this hypothesis. The colonial Eng- 
lish, who will eventually outnumber the stay-at-homes, may get 
their clothes, but not their speech, from London ; and it is inter- 
esting to note that similar conditions have produced in the Eng- 
lishmen of the Cape and of Australasia a type of physiognomy 
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and of temperament far more like the American than the Eng- 
lish. All this contributes toward the formation of the universal 
English pronunciation which Miss Thomas imagines. Of course 
anything like the absorption of London English by this new 
common speech would be unthinkable. The pronunciation and 
intonation of cultured London would simply share the fate of the 
other so-called ‘best’ pronunciations. ‘They still tell you that 
you must learn French at Tours, German at Hanover, Italian at 
Florence or Siena; but everybody knows that there is a fallacy 
in the counsel. Beautiful pronunciations these are all, but they 
are not French, German, and Italian as spoken by the majority 
of the best speakers of those respective countries. Some such 
position is already that of London, in the great English-speak- 
ing world.” 





THE COMING SEASON OF GRAND OPERA. 


MONG the artists who will appear in grand opera this win- 

ter is Sibyl Sanderson, who has not been heard in New 

York in five years, and never in San Francisco, her native city. 
Calvé is coming back; so are Breval, Emma Eames, Sembrich, 
and Ternina. Other 
old favorites to re- 
turn are Bauermeis- 
ter, Scheff, Heink, 
Dippel, Vanni, Cam- 
panari, Scotti, Vivi- 
ani,and Blass. Jean 
de Reszke will not 
be here, but there 
will be a new tenor, 
Bandrowski, and we 
shall hear also Al- 
varez, Bars, Van 
Dyck, Ejilbert, De 
Marchi, Reiss, and 
Salignac. The con- 
ductors will be Wal- 
ter Damrosch, M. 
Flon, and Signor 
Sepelli. The notice- 
able novelties in the 
operas are Paderew- 
ski’s “‘Manru,” De 
Lava’s ‘“Messa- 
and a Verdi 
cycle. Of this last 
innovation the 
Brooklyn L£agle 
(September 26) says: 


” 


line, 
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“Mr. Grau has 
tried to break 
through the Wagner worship of New York héretofore by various 
devices, including a Mozart cycle. Usually he has had to come 
back to Wagner as his main reliance and give one or two Wagner 
cycles to fill the corners of his treasury and appease the insatiable 
appetite of New York for the works of that composer. This year 
he is announcing a Verdi cycle, which will give him a chance to 
sing dear old ‘Trovatore’ a Jot, and will involve the revival of 
‘Ernani’ and ‘The Masked Ball,’ with which modern New York 
is unfamiliar, but which most of his European singers can 
probably give without rehearsal. So they can ‘Traviata’ and 
‘Rigoletto,’ which will be part of the plan. So will ‘Otello,’ 
which is little heard here, and in which Alvaree, the explosive 
tenor of two seasons ago, will sing.” 


MISS SIBYL SANDERSON, 


Already the season has begun with the first performance in 
Albany, N. Y., October 7. At Toronto a concert was given in 
honor of the Duke of York. The company is now on its way to 
San Francisco by way of Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, Louis- 
ville, Nashville, Memphis, Atlanta, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Houston, and Los Angeles, returning by way of San Antonio, 
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Austin, Dallas, Kansas City, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincin- 
After 
a season of eleven weeks here, the company will visit Boston, 


nati, and Cleveland, opening in New York December 23. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, and Chicago. 

The impresario, Mr. Grau, has made the official announce- 
ment of his program as follows, which we take from 7he Ameri- 
can Art Journal (September 28) : 

“One of the stipulations of my contract with Paderewski is 


that Bandrowski shall sing the leading réle in‘ Manru.’ He has 
appeared in the opera at Lemberg and Cracow. Bandrowski is 
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a Pole. He has never visited America. Paderewski had never 
met him until after the first rehearsals of the opera. The com- 
poser thinks he is the only tenor who can fully interpret the réle. 
Bandrowski has been connected with the opera company at 
Frankfort. I understand he is in trouble with the management 
over his signing a contract to come to America. 

**Manru’ will be produced about February 1. In the cast 
will be Mmes. Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, and Fritzi Scheff, and 
Messrs. Bispham and Blass. The performance will be in Ger- 


man. Paderewski said it would be impossible to obtain a French 
translation in time. I wanted to produce ‘Manru’ witha French 
cast. 


“In ‘Messaline’ Mme. Calvé will sing the title réle and Al- 
varez will appear as the gladiator, Helion....... 

“Nearly all the artists will be heard in new réles. Suzanne 
Adams will sing in ‘La Bohéme’ ; Mme. Breval in ‘Tosca,’ and 
as Brunnhilde; Mme. Calvé in‘ Messaline’ and in ‘Les Hugue- 
nots’; Mme. Eames in ‘‘I1 ‘Trovatore’; Mme. Gadski in ‘ Les 
Huguenots’; Mme. Sibyl Sanderson in ‘Manon’ and ‘ Romeo et 
Julictte’ ; Mme. Sembrich in‘ Ernani,’ ‘ L’ Elisire d’ Amore,’ and 
*Lohengrin’; Miss Fritzi Scheff in‘Carmen’; Mme. ‘Ternina in 
‘La Gioconda’ and ‘Un Balloin Maschera’ ; Mme. Louise Homer 
in * Lohengrin,’ and Mme. Schumann-Heink in‘ I] Trovatore.’ 

“Alvarez in ‘Le Cid,’ ‘Salammbo,’ ‘Otello,’ ‘L’Africaine,’ 
and ‘Messaline’; Mr. Dippel in ‘Tristan’ and ‘Tosca’; Mr. 
Van Dyck in *Gotterdammerung’; Mr. Demarchi in ‘Les Hu- 
guenots,’ ‘Aida,’ and ‘Tosca’; Mr. Salignac in ‘ Manon,’ ‘ L’ Eli- 
sire d’Amore,’ and ‘La Bohéme’; Mr. Campanari in ‘Un Ballo 
in Maschera’; Mr. Scotti in ‘Otello,’ ‘La Giaconda,’ and ‘ Er- 
nani’; Mr. Van Rooy in ‘Lohengrin’; Mr. Plancon in ‘La Gia- 
conda’; Mr. Journet in ‘Carmen,’ and Edouard de Reszke in 
‘Die Walkiire’ and ‘ Ernani.’” 
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** THE VOYAGE OF ITHOBAL” AND THE FINAL 
TEST OF POETRY. 


HE final test of poetry, according to a reviewer in the most 
scholarly of the English critical journals—Z7he Atheneum 

—is to be found in this question: Is there any essential, or only 
an accidental, difference between this verse and prose? The re- 
viewer is dealing with Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem, “The Voy- 
Ithobal,” 
abounding in clear and striking pictures. 


age of which he finds “extremely readable,” and 


“For the most part 
the book is made up of description, and the descriptions are al- 


ways good.” But how about the final test? 


“Is the book, then, poetry? It is interesting; it makes pic- 
tures; it is told simply and briefly. All these are qualities which 
go to the making of poetry, and they are qualities which we often 
find lacking in much that is accepted for poetry. But there is 
one test to be applied, the final one: Is there any essential, or 
only an accidental, difference between this verse and prose? 
Would the narrative, if told in prose, have been essentially dif- 
ferent? Does the verse add anything essential to the qualities 
it would have had if written in prose? We have already said 
that it is more concise; but conciseness, tho a merit, is not an 
essentially poetical merit. It is interesting, simple, and makes 
pictures; but all these, tho merits in poetry, are not less merits 
in prose.” 


To further illustrate his point, the reviewer contrasts a passage 
from Sir Edwin Arnold’s poem with a passage from ‘the other 
Arnold, the Arnold who is accepted as a poet, Matthew Arnold.” 
The passage by Sir Edwin is the following description of butter- 


flies : 
Thou had'st not missed the flag-flower, or the lote, 
The blood-red granate-bud or palm blossom, 
Nor all thine Egypt’s gardens, viewing there 
What burning brilliance danced on double wings 
From stem to stem, or lighted on the leaves, 
Blotting the gray and brown with lovely blaze 
Of crimsons, silver-spotted, summer blues 
By gold fringe bordered, and gemmed ornament 
Alight with living luster. One, all pale, 
The color of the sunrise when pearl clouds 
Take their first flush; one, as if lazulite 
Were cut to filmy blue and gold ; and one, 
Black with gold bosses; and a purple one, 
Wings broac as is my palm with silvery moons 
And script of what the gods meant when they made 
This delicate work, flitting across the shade, 
This breath a burning jewel, at the next 
With closed vans seeming like a faded twig 
It perched on, or the dry brown mossy bark. 

The passage from Matthew Arnold which is presented in con- 
trast is the following from “Sohrab and Rustum”: 
: For many a league 

The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles— 
Oxus forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamere, 
A foiled circuitous wanderer :—till at last 
The longed-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 
Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 


The Atheneum critic comments as follows: 


“That is poetry, is it not? There can be no hesitation about 
it. But the pretty passage about the butterflies, is that also 
poetry? Well, the answer is not likely to be so prompt. Imag- 
ine the passage about the butterflies written in prose, and what 
would be lacking? It is not certain that there would be any- 
thing lacking. The cadences of the verse are quite pleasant, 
but they express nothing which prose cadences would not ex- 
press; there is no magic in words or in cadences. But imagine 
the other passage written in prose. It would make good prose, 
but in the best possible prose rendering there would be some- 
thing lacking. ‘There is a magic not only in the words, but in 
the cadences, which no prose cadences could replace. It is the 
cadence, even more than the words, in those last four lines, 
which evokes the picture ; it is from the cadence that we get the 
rarer part of our imaginative pleasure and satisfaction. Other 
and many differences there are between the two passages, but 
that is the essential difference, and that is the reason why 
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Matthew Arnold in ‘Sohrab and Rustum’ wrote poetry, and Sir 
Edwin Arnold in ‘The Voyage of Ithobal’ has written prose.” 

The London Oxdtlook congratulates Sir Edwin “on having 
achieved in his seventieth year a poetical exercise which would 
have done no discredit to his prime.” For the poem, it says, 
“one can have little but praise.” ‘‘ Nowhere does Sir Edwin fail 
in mastery of his medium, and quite frequently he compasses 
little touches which take one as Shakespeare’s daffodils took the 
winds of March.” 

Mr. W. L. Courtney reviews “The Voyage of Ithobal” in the 
London Daily Telegraph (September 17), and speaks of it as 
“a fine, stately, well-poised, and well-managed poem, a work of 
fanciful history, which only a true artist could design or a poet 
accomplish, an epic in a day when we were beginning to wonder 
whether epics would ever be written again.” Mr. Courtney calls 
attention to a descriptive touch in the poem—“ Like to one whose 
hapless eyes have lost the lovely light of day "—and says: “The 
simile becomes pathetic when we remember that the author of 
‘The Voyage of Ithobal’ has written this long and serious poem, 
full of accurate geographical details, full also of scenes glowing 
with life and color, while he himself sits in blindness, dictating 
the visions which his eyes can no longer see.” 





THE RESURRECTION OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


INCE the death of Conan Doyle’s hero detective, Sherlock 
Holmes, some years ago, no new story of that redoubtable 
man has been published. The long and painful silence has now 
been broken, and the great detective resumes operations in 7he 
Strand Magazine (September). His resurrection furnishes a 
theme to the London Da7/y News for a long editorial in which 
Conan Doyle’s detective works are contrasted with those of other 
Englishmen. The reality of Sherlock Holmes, we are told, is 
like the universally admitted reality of some old hero of medieval 
fable. Just as Arthur and Barbarossa were to return again, men 
felt that this preposterous detective must return again. He is 
“probably the only literary creation since the creations of Dick- 
ens which has really passed into the life and language of the 
people.” 
Mr. Doyle's stories, we are assured, are conscientious works of 
art: 


“There are in London more tnan nine hundred and ninety- 
alae detective stories and fictitious detectives, nearly all of which 
are bad literature, or ratber not literature at ail. If, as the sav- 
tmggoes, the pttblic likes books because they are bad, it would 
not be the fact that the one fictitious Cotcctive who is familiar to 
the whole public is the one fictitious detective who 18 a worse ui 
art. The fact of the matter is that the notion that because men 
read Mr. Guy Boothby and neglect Mr. George Meredith, there- 
fore they prefer bad work to good, is a silly confusion of ideas, . . 

“The man who writes such literature as‘The Evoist’ has vo 
right to expect, to be as popular as Mr. Conan Doyle, any more 
than a man who made incomparable astronomical teles:opes 
would c-pect them to sell like umbreilas, But it would he odd 
to deduce from this that the crdiuary mar has a ‘goa 
tenderness for a bed vrr-brella. ” 

‘Phe rex’ moral of the popularity of the Ba Srire: of Ser- 
lock Holmes lies in the existence of ¢ an. ev? ae neglect. 
There are a large number of perfey)@ legitir.ate forms of art 
which are almost entirely neglecg®. by goot artists—the detec- 
tive story, the farce, the bag et + .a adventure, the melo- 
drama, the music-nall softy. ‘T»: real curse of these things is 
not that they are to uch regarded, but that thev are not re- 
garded enough; th: thes are despised even by those who write 
them. Mr. Conagf lroy'e triumphed, and triumphed deservedly, 
becaase he tookfiris a’: seriously, because be lavished a hundred 
littie touches of sea’ knowledge and genuine picturesqueness cn 
the police noyFeJett:. . . . He wrote the best work i a popular 
form, and hef fuund that because it was the best it was also the 
most populufr. ‘fen needed stories, and had been content to take 
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bad ones; and they were right, for a story in itself is a marvel- 
ous and excellent thing, and a bad story is better than no story 
just as half a loaf is better than no bread. But when a detective 
story was written by a man who refused to despise his art, who 
carried all their dreams to fulfilment, they preferred him to the 
bungling and irresponsible authors who had catered for them 
before.” 





IS TRASHY READING BETTER FOR CHILDREN 
THAN NO READING? 


LOOD-AND-THUNDER literature is not, after all, such a 
bad things for boys, if certain claims that have recently 
been made for it are to be allowed. It is said that such litera- 
ture will be effective when nothing else would be in developing 
in many children the reading habit, and, the habit having once 
been developed, the taste is, gradually improved and a demand 
created for better books. Zhe Publishers’ Circu/ar, of Eng- 
land, recently contained an article by an American preacher, 
Rev. T. B. Gregory, who wrote on this subject as follows: 


“Blood and thunder are as necessary toa. boy’s moral nature 
as beef and potatoes.are to his body, and unless he gets them as 
freely and as plentifully as he gets his daily bread he will grow 
up to be an intellectual and moral weakling. The dime novel 
may do the boy some harm, just as, Occasionally, his dinner 
may distress him when he takes too much of it; but the harm 
he will get from it as compared with the food will be trifling. 
The ‘penny dreadful’ is much less harmful than the ‘penny 
pious" that is dealt out to the children at the Sunday-school. 
The ‘penny dreadful’ is at least human, and is to that extent 
true, while the ‘penny pious’ is a bloodless, marrowless, dehu- 
manized affair that simply serves to disgust the boy who reads 
it,” 

A somewhat similar view of the possible benefits to be derived 
from the “penny dreadful” is presented in much more guarded 
language by Melvil E. Dewey, director of the New York State 
Library. He is quoted as follows by 7he Library Review (Au- 
gust) : 

“One who reads nothing has no basis for any preference. 
Some are willing to let children or adults read dime novels or 
‘yellow’ journals, if necessary, to get the reading habit started. 
A foothold once gained, progress toward better things may be- 
gin. Some eminent librarians have gone so far as to advocate 
furnishing what most of us call trash for ground bait, in order 
to attract those who, they think, would not rise to anything 
higher. Many readers find their way to the best books only 
through reading and outgrowing the poorer; the problem before 
the Public Library is to decide at what point in this process of 
growth its work should begin.” 


The Library Review also quotes the librarian of the Boston 
Pubtie Library torus (o'r ine effect : 


“T think (hat the leideney is te work trom the bottom to ihe 
top in the matter of reading. As school-guis crave limes and 
pickles, so young folks seck the poorer book. Every boy one 
meets ip the <*u \4 splects the lowest of the batch of news- 
papers efered Lim A milege professor of English literature 


lea. — th, on  Obn, or 7 Ui ve- fingered Jack,’ 
he stor +, “G08 Cob> Jr, euch as‘ ee Gunmaker 

\ . ~~» 5 . . 
«. Muscow." An unedut> tt person will read bourse suited to 


his or her capacity. All clas. < quae fed at the Pubic Li- 
‘ S ~ 
brary with their oa” kinds of stu. — 


The Rock (Church of Engiand), quoting Rev. Mr. Gregory's 
words abcve, expresses its surprise and dissent us follows 


“Tt is at least curious to find a minister speaking thus, and one 
can only infer that he knows very little either of the floods of 
trash that flood a certain market in London, or of the healthy, 
manly literature, excellent in moral tone, that is tarned out for 
our English boys by a score of firms, without a trace of mawkish 
sentimentality it a whole library ot it.” 


A similar view is evidently held by a writer in the Baltimore 
Sun, who regrets the wide popularity among boys of George 
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Alfred Henty’s novels for the reason that, as he thinks, they 
vitiate the taste. He writes: 


“No boy, unless he be exceptional, can turn from Henty to 
Scott and find pleasure in the latter. His taste has become viti- 
ated; he has become so accustomed to the bad that he can not 
like the good. The literary quality in Scott repels him after he 
has been saturated with the milk-and-water of Henty; he has 
become impregnated with the artificial until art is weariness to 
him. His sense of humor has not been developed, for Henty’s 
books are as dull as they are unnatural; after a ‘course’ of 
Henty he is no better able to appreciate real literature than when 
he first began to read. His taste has been developed downward 
instead of upward.” 





SOME LETTERS OF VERDI. 


N Milan, a monthly periodical, Ze//ura, has been printing 
some newly found correspondence between Giuseppe Verdi 
and a friend, covering a period of forty years or more. From 
the letters Mr. Henry Wilton Thomas has selected a number of 
interesting examples, parts of which we quote as they appear in 
The Criterion (September). ‘The composer contrasts Patti and 
Malibran in a letter from Genoa, December 27, 1877: 


“Nothing new here except the recitals of Patti. The enthu- 
siasm of the public was wonderful, and well merited, for Patti 
is an artiste so natural and yet so complete that perhaps there 
never has been her equal. And Malibran? Very great, but not 
always the same; a sublime talent, but at times darogue. Her 
style of singing was not pure, her action was not always correct, 
and her voice grated in the acute tones. Notwithstanding all 
this, she was a great, a wonderful artist. But Patti is more 
complete. An incomparable voice, style most pure, a splendid 
actress, with a charm and naturalness that no one else pos- 
sesses.” 


In 1876, Verdi expressed himself somewhat adversely about 
Gounod, thus: 


“When the young shall know that it is not necessary to seek 
the light in Mendelssohn, Chopin, or Gouned they will invent. 
Strange that they should take for their models of the lyric drama 
the works of authors who are not dramatic. You will be sur- 
prised that I say this of the author of ‘Faust.’ But what would 
you have? Gounod is a great musician, the first master of 
France; but he does not possess dramatic fiber. Stupendous 
music, magnificent details, the word well expressed nearly al- 
ways (understand me, the word, not the situation) ; but the char- 
acters are not well drawn, and there is no particular color or at- 
mosphere in his dramas. This /afer nos.” 


And again, in 1878, just after Gounod had brought out “ Pol- 
iuto,” Verdi wrote: 


“T know little or nothing of matters musical, but I have heard 
of the faint success of Gounod. It is needless to deceive our- 
selves. Let us look at men as they are. Gounod is a great 
musician. He produces compositions for the chamber and in- 
strumentations in a superior manner and all his own. But he is 
not an artist of dramatic fiber. ‘The story of ‘Faust’ is belittled 
in his hands. It is the same with ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and it 
must prove so with his ‘Poliuto.’ In a word, he always does 
well with detached pieces, but is weak in situations and draws 
character badly. So it is with many, many others. Don’t call 
me a backbiter. It is the sincere expression of my opinion toa 
friend with whom I will not be hypocritical.” 


Verdi’s animadversions on the critics are a trifle tart. In 1874 
he asks his friend concerning certain French criticisms of his 
“Requiem Mass”: 


“Tell me frankly, you, who are something of a journalist, are 
the criticisms of these gentlemen to be taken seriously? Do you 
think that most of them know or understand anything? Do you 
think they penetrate the heart of a composition and understand 
the aims of the composer? It can not be, it can not be. But 
useless to talk about the matter. Let us have art, the true art 
that creates, not the toothless art which the critics prate of, and 
which they themselves do not understand.” 


[October 19, 1901 


AN AUSTRALIAN VINDICATION OF 
MACAULAY. 
-. apiesneanpeccly reputation as a stylist. essayist, and his- 
torian has for years undeservedly suffered at the hands 
of the critics, thinks the Melbourne Argus. At first, it says, 
he obtained vogue by his originality : 


“‘He handled English prose in a new fashion; he created es- 
say-writing of a new species; he conceived of historical narra- 
tive in a new spirit. His style was as much his own invention 
as Carlylese was the invention of Carlyle. The perfect clearness 
of his crisp and sparkling sentences was a revelation. Jeffrey 
could not conceive where he picked up ‘ that style.’ As a fact 
the style was the man, the outcome of a brain which saw every- 
thing in definite outline and coherent sequence, a brain which 
resented all muddle and mystification. His innovations in the 
region of the essay are his second claim. ‘There had been es- 
says galore before Macaulay, but none of the same scope and 
brilliance of design. . . . To gather and select the facts into an 
unflagging tale, to render a slice of real history more attractive 
than many a novel, this was the work of one whom anybody 
may criticize but whom few can imitate.” 


All this, continues 7#e Argus, brought Macaulay much popu- 
larity ; but the inevitable reaction came: 


“The critics of style declared that the crisp sentences had a 
metallic ring; that they were too garish and rhetorical to be 
capable of telling the truth about anything.’ Herein the crit- 
ics omitted to distinguish the prentice work, which Macaulay 
himself condemned, from the writing of his maturity. . . . Ma- 
caulay was no psychologist; he had scoffed at philosophy, and 
at the practitioners of the art of drawing up empty buckets from 


the well of hidden truth. Therefore the schools which prefer to 


‘think about thinking’ rather than about facts of nearer experi- 
ence proclaimed him an awful example of superficiality. The 
rummagers in archives found some few errors in his facts, and 
affected to find more. In his essays he was wrong about Bacon 
and about Boswell; he was unhappy with Von Ranke’s Popes. 
And yet from all the volumes of his ‘ History’ even the malevo- 
lence of a Croker could glean but a paltry list of sins. He was 
declared partizan by those whose own feelings were still more 
partizan, and who forgot that in his speeches in Parliament 
upon tie reform bill, Jewish disabilities, copyright, and the 
corn laws he was proved invariably right.” 


The Argus is of opinion that for Macaulay the present is a 
period of rehabilitation. It says: 


“The present generation can judge more fairly. It can recog- 
nize Macaulay’s limitations without asperity. It can deny him 
profundity, absolute veracity, or absolute good taste. But it 
also recognizes his rare lucidity of style, his incomparable story- 
telling genius, his masculine good sense, his intellectual and 
moral integrity, and his immense knowledge. It rightly argues 
that these qualities are ample to make a man a classic of his 
century.” 


NOTES. 


“THE president of Johns Hopkins University,” so 7he Pathfinder asserts, 
“is of opinion that the rapid increase of public libraries, and especially of 
the many subscription enterprises which now deliver books, like ice or 
milk, at the door, leads to an excess of reading which is fast becoming not 
alone acraze, but a disease, endangering mental digestion. A prominent 
clergyman thinks that too much reading stops thinking and suppresses 
talking. Mr. Howells comes to about the same conciusion, and thinks that 
more chatting and less reading would be better for us. He thinks that 
books of fiction should not be placed in libraries till they are a year old— 
in order to quell to some extent the popular fever for light reading.” 


AT the London Royal Academy Exhibition an annual vote is taken to 
determine the most popular picture. This year, says the New York Ave- 
ning Post (September 21), Benjamin Constant’s portrait of Queen Victoria, 
which was given the place of honor by order of the King, and was thus 
specially distinguished, was the most popular pictrre. Sidney Cooper, 
the veteran Academician, now past ninety years of age, stood high in the 
list. Alma-Tadema was adjudged to have the best portrait of a man, and 
Frank Dicksee the best portrait of a woman. Leader heads the list among 
the landscapists, Tayler among the historical painters, and Stanhope 
Forbes among the marine painters. E. A. Abbey received the largest vote 
for a religious picture. Almost all these popular awards, says 7he Fost, 
with, perhaps, the exception of the last named, completely ignore the judg- 
ment of the professional critics. ; 
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4c MOLD PLANT. 


,a@Kes jam and jelly, or who cans fruic, 


age housewife w 
at this season,\! + all possible precautions against the 
growth of mold in hel #4 Ses and jars, regarding it only asa 


disagreeable pest. To\\ios? botanists, however, who ruake a 


specialty of the study of class of fungi the mold-plants are 
@ wbout them may be learned from 


a The Kitchen Magazine (Octo- 


things of beauty. Semet 
an article by Harriet L. S! 


ber). Says this writer: 


“Nothing in nature is more beautiful than these members of 
the Hypemveetes. Associated in our minds with death and de- 
cay, 4 unreasoning prejudice has devetoped against them which 
the us! seeenne may dispel. In many cases the fungi do accom- 
pany the organic change o. Soehttion, but as the lily rises in 
unsullied beauty above the foulest pond, so a mold may deveicy 
its frost-like daintiness, its perfect cleanliness, and exquisite col- 
oring in the midst of putrefaction. The presence of the fungi, 
however, is in no wise indicative of such change, as they also 
thrive in the cleanest soil and are wholly innocuous in their 
growth. A few pathogenic molds do exist, but they are too few 
and too rare to be considered here. 

“Seen through a microscope, we forget the spirit of enmity 
with which we have ever swept the mold aside, and can but look 
in wonder at the delicate tracery, the marvelous, indescribable 
beauty of these fungi. ‘The manner of growth is similar to that 
of all plant life. In the beginning there is the spore, corre- 
sponding to the seed. The spore germinates and sends out 
shoots, known as the mycelium, along the surface. In a few 
varieties there is also a downward branching corresponding, in 
a way, to the roots of vegetable life, but these varieties are not 
common. After the mycelium has attained some size an upward 
growth takes place, the branches known as aerial hyphe ; from 
the growth and development of these hyphe come the spores 
which are to continue the life of the plant through the next gen- 
eration. The mycelium and aerial hyphez of all molds have in 
common with the roots and stems of all plant life a cellular struc- 
ture, the cells varying in size and shape according te-the kind or 
conditions of growth.” 


The most common of the molds, Miss Shiek tells us, is the 
Penicillium glaucum, well known to housekeepers as the fun- 
gus against which a fight is made at canning-time. It first forms 


a grayish-green mat over the surface on which it grows. If re- 


moved, it gives off 
a fine, powdery dust, 
which consists of 
millions of spores. 
Fig. 1 shows these 
in process of germi- 
nation_highly mag- 
nified, of course. 
Fig. 2 shows the 
stage of growth at 
the end of forty- 
eight hours, the 
plant at this time 
being just visible to 
the naked eye. The 
blackened ends are 
aerial hyphe. To 
the housewife, of course, these details of the mold-plant’s life 
are not so interesting as a description of the means by which 
she may compass its death. Here, too, the writer gives us valu- 
able information: 





FIG. 1.—GERMINATING SPORES OF MOLD-PLANT. 


“The resisting power of spores is much greater than that of 
the growing plant. A temperature of 150° is usually sufficient 
to destroy the life of the growing mold; but the spores have it in 


them to resist such paltry attack. In fact, the surest way of kill-, 


ing a spore is to encourage it to germinate and then destroy it 
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before it has had time for reproduction. The tine required for 
germination and reproduction varies with the mold as well as 
with the amount ef neat and moisture present; so the careful 
housewife who would keep her preserves free from these fungi 
should not allow more than twenty-four hours to pass after can 
ning without resterilizing. Even then, it must be told, nature 
has provided these 
tenacious plants 
with a way of upset- 
ting the best-laid 
plans for their un- 
doir,. Spores can 
and do under cer- 
tain conditions, so 
far not understood 
by Scionce, pass into 
a resting stage, 
when instead of 
sprouting at once as 
* normal growth 
would do, they sim- 
ply lie dormant for 
an indefinite period, 
whimsically germi- 
nating at their own — FIG. 2.—MOLD-PLANT FORTY-EIGHT HOURS OLD, 
sweet will. In the 

case of Penicilium, a German scientist has discovered that a 
spore may lie quiescent for two years, and then with encouraging 
changes in the way of heat and moisture may germinate and de- 
velop into a sturdy growth. ‘This is the probable explanation 
why canned fruit will sometimes exhibit no mold for months, 
and then make sick the housekeeper’s heart with a thick green 
growth. It is consoling to know, however, that while these 
fungi may not be desirable as food, they are quite harmless; al- 
tho, being disagreeable of odor, they might in some cases produce 
nausea,” 








HOW DO BIRDS LEARN TO SING? 


ja 50% experiments on Baltimore orioles, Prof. W. E. D. 

Scott, curator of ornithology at Princeton University, be- 
lieves that he has shown that birds may be caused to invent new 
songs by keeping them isolated from their kind and that one bird 
may learn a new method of song from another. Says Professor 
Scott in Sczence (October 4) : 


“Much has been written in regard to the songs of birds, and 
no small part of the literature of the subject has dealt with the 
problem of the way in which many kinds of birds have acquired 
the distinctive song that characterizes each different species. 

“In the Eastern United States many of us recognize, without 
seeing, the singer, on hearing the song of ove of our commoner 
native birds. We say, ‘A robin is singing,’ ‘ Listen to the bobo- 
link,’ ‘That is a song sparrow.’ 

““Some who pay close and particular attention realize that in- 
dividuals of a given kind have sometimes slight, tho marked, 
variations in the method of song that distinguish them from the 


masses of their kind and characterize them as individuals which 
are readily known by their peculiar personal song. So we say, 


‘This robin is a good singer,’ ‘The note of that thrush is particu- 
larly pleasing,’ ‘That oriole has some harsh notes,’ . — 

“The question at once suggests itself: How is this characteris- 
tic song acquired? A, R. Wallace and Lloyd Morgan especially 
have advanced hypotheses to account for the matter of call notes 
and song, and Mr. Morgan’s word is based on many careful ex- 
periments that are set forth in his book, ‘Habit and Instinct.’ 
But, so far, I am not aware of any prolonged or detailed account 
of the study of this factor, as it develops with, and stands 
through, the life of a given individual, nor has a second genera- 
tion been carefully watched.” 


In 1895, the writer goes on to tell us, he took from their pa- 
rents, when about five days old, a pair of Baltimore orioles, The 
birds were allowed to hear no other birds sing, and in course of 
time they developed a song of their own which, says Professor 
Scott, was a loud, clear series of notes of great brilliancy, and 
poured forth in such rapid succession as to be like that of the 
house wren in the intervals, and lasting about as long as the 
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warble of that bird. Except for the ‘rattle’ which was now and 
then a part of the repertoire, this song had nothing in it that re- 
minded one of the song of the Baltimore oriole as beard in New 
York, Massachusetts, or at any point where the birds are found. 

Later another pair of orioles, six days old, were reared in the 
company of the birds just described, and in course of time these 
began to sing in precisely the same way. No other birds, so far 
as Professor Scott knows, have ever sung exactly this song. The 
experimenter’s interesting conclusion is: 


“That two birds ¢so/ated from their own kind and from all 
éirc’s, but with a strong inherited tendency to sing, originated 
a novel method of song, and that four birds, 7so/aled from wild 
representatives of their own kind, and associated with these 
tw eho had invented the new song, learned it from them and 
never sang in any other way.” 





WHY MATTER MUST BE MOLECULAR. 


BRIEF and clear statement of the reasons that lead physi- 

cists to believe in the molecular theory is made by Prof. 

A. W. Riicker in his recent presidential address before the Brit- 
ish Association. Says Professor Riicker: 

“Matter in bulk appears to be continuous. Such substances 
as water or air appear to the ordinary observer to be perfectly 
uniform in all their properties and qualities, in all their parts. 
The hasty conclusion that these bodies are really uniform is, 
nevertheless, unthinkable. In the first place, the phenomena of 
diffusion afford conclusive proof that matter when apparently 
auiescent is, in fact, in a state of internal commotion. I need 
not recapitulate the familiar evidence to prove that gases and 
many liquids when placed in communication interpenetrate or 
diffuse into each other; or that air, in contact with a surface of 
water, gradually becomes laden with water vapor, while the 
atmospheric gases in turn mingle with the water. Such phe- 
nomena are not exhibited by liquids and gases alone, nor by 
solids at high temperatures only. Sir W. Roberts Austen has 
placed pieces of gold and lead in contact at a temperature of 18° 
C. After four years the gold had traveled into the lead to such 
an extent that not only were the two metals united, but, on analy- 
sis, appreciable quantities of the gold were detected even at a 
distance of more than 5 millimeters [nearly 2 inches] from the 
common surface, while within a distance of 4 of a millimeter 
from the surface gold had penetrated into the lead to the extent 
of 1 ounce 6 pennyweights per ton, an amount which could have 
been profitably extracted. Whether it is or is not possible to 
devise any other intelligible account of the cause of such phe- 
nomena, it is certain that a simple and adequate explanation is 
found in the hypothesis that matter consists of discrete parts in 
a state of motion, which can penetrate into the spaces between 
the corresponding parts of surrounding bodies. 

“The hypothesis thus framed is also the only one which affords 
a rational explanation of other simple and well-known facts. If 
matter is regarded as a continuous medium the phenomena of 
expansion are unintelligible. There is, apparently. no limit to 
the expansion of matter, or, to fix our attention on one kind of 
matter, let us say to the expansion of a gas; but it is inconceiv- 
able that a continuous material which fills or is present in every 
part of a given space could also be present in every part of a 
space a million times as great. Such a statement might be made 
of a mathematical abstraction ; it can not be true of any real sub- 
stance or thing. If, however, matter consists of discrete par- 
ticles, separated from each other either direct by empty space or 
by something different from themselves, we can at once under- 
stand that expansion and contraction may be nothing more than 
the mutual separation or approach of these particles.” 


Again, Professor Riicker goes on to say, no clear mental pic- 
ture can be formed of leat unless we suppose that it is a mode 
of motion, And if heat be motion there can be no doubt that it 
is the fundamental particles of matter that are moving. For the 
motion is certainly not motion of the body as a whole, while dif- 
fusion is more rapid as temperature rises, thereby proving that 
the internal motions are swifter. He concludes, then, that com- 
bining the phenomena of diffusion, expansion, and heat no hy- 
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potheses which make them intelligible have ever been framed 
other than those which are at the basis of the atomic theory. Te 
quote further: 


“ And here it is necessary to insist that all these fundamental 
proofs are independent of the nature of the particles or granules 
into which matter must be divided. The particles, for instance, 
need not be different in kind from the medium which surrounds 
and separates them. It would suffice if they were what may be 
called singular parts of the medium itself, differing from the rest 
only in some peculiar state of internal motion or of distortion, or 
by being’in some way ear-marked as distinct individuals, ‘The 
view that the constitution of matter is atomic may, and does, 
receive support from theories in which definite assumptions are 
made as to the constitution of the atoms; but when, as is often 
the case, these assumptions introduce new and recondite difficul- 
ties, it must be remembered that the fundamental hypothesis— 
that matter consists of discrete parts, capable of independent 
motions—is forced upon us by facts and arguments which are 
altogether independent of what the nature and properties of 
these separate parts may be.” 





WET MOON AND DRY MOON. 


“T° HERE are still some students of meteorology who believe 
that the moon may influence the weather, but the current 
popular beliefs on the subject are almost pure superstition. Wit- 


ness the distinction between a “wet” and a “dry” moon, based 
on the position of the crescent and still made by some presu- 
mably intelligent persons. The position of the crescent obviously 
depends on the relative positions of sun and moon, and is the 
same at the same season of the year. Mr. Arthur K. Bartlett 
has thought it worth while to devote a short magazine article to 
the detailed elucidation of all this. His explanation, which first 
appeared in the Battle Creek Joon (Battle Creek, Mich.), and is 
reprinted in Popular Astrenomy (October), runs as follows: 
“Owing to the changing position of the crescent seen upon the 
western sky after sunset, such expressions as these are fre- 
quently heard: ‘If the moon lies so water can not run out, we 
shall have a drought’ ; ‘A wet moon is one upon which the Indian 
can hang his powder-horn,’ etc. Now, it is a fact not generally 
known that the crescent moon always appears ‘upon its back’ 
in spring, near the vernal equinox, and ‘upon its end’ in au- 
tumn, near the autumnal equinox, and these positions, which 


“occur regularly each year, may be easily understood by a little 


consideration after the conditions have once been carefully ex- 
plained. 

“The change of direction in which the moon’s ‘horns’ are 
turned is caused by the varying position of the moon, when at 
her ‘new,’ relatively to the sun and earth, and depends upon the 
difference in declination of the sun and moon. If the moon be 
further north than the sun soon after the ‘new,’ the sunlight 
strikes under her and she appears with her ‘horns’ upturned: 
but if she be further south the light reaches around her disk to 
the northward, and her ‘horns’ appear nearly vertical, as if the 
crescent moon was resting upon one of them. We see the moon 
in varying positions on the sky, and at first sight there appears 
to be no definite relation between her position and the position 
of her cusps or‘horns.’ In fact, this feature of her aspect has 
seemed so changeful and capricious that it has even been re- 
garded as a weather token. But in reality there is a simple rela- 
tion always fulfilled by the moon's ‘horns,’ or points of the cres- 
cent. The line joining them is always at right angles or 
perpendicular to a line drawn from the sun to the moon, so that 
the ‘horns’ are always turned directly away from the sun. The 
exact position in which they will stand at any time is, therefore, 
easily predictable, and has nothing whatever to do with the 
weather. . . . As the late Professor Proctor well remarked, ‘to 
assert that there will be such and such weather when the line 
joining the cusps is seen (for instance) nearly horizontal, the 
moon being new, is the same as asserting that there must be 
such and such weather at the time of new moon in February and 
March, if the moon is then nearly at her maximum distance from 
‘the ecliptic. And so with all such cases. If there were any 
value at all in such predictions, they would imply the strictly 
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eyclic return of such and such weather.’ The tradition that the 
crescent of the ‘new’ moon, when nearly horizontal, foretells a 
‘dry month,’ or when nearly vertical a‘ wet month,’ is too ab- 
surd to be refuted, as it is without any foundation whatever. 
Like most other so-called ‘signs,’ those who accept them do so 
from coincidences observed. Cases which prove the ‘signs’ are 
noted, but those which do not are neglected, and we are con- 
vinced only because we wish to be convinced.” 





EVOLUTION OF THE MODERN RACING-YACHT. 


ROM a table of sections of the various contestants in the 
international yacht-races of the past fifteen years, which 

we reproduce from Zhe Scientific American (October 5), the 
mutual influence of challenger and defender in modifying the 
designs of their srccessors may be seen. The races, which in 
1885 were between two markedly different types of boat—the 
English cutter and the American centerboard sloop—have come 
to be between boats of practically the same type, which may be 
called the cutter-sloop, and which is a compromise between the 
old rival types. Boats of this build are faster than either of the 
old types, and, altho they are purely racing-vessels, they are be- 
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lieved by many to represent the farthest possible advance along 
this line. Even the Puritan, the first American boat shown on 
the chart, shows the influence of the compromise between Eng- 
lish and American ideas, her rig being the cutter rig and her 
ballast carried entirely on the outside. 
were not far different. 


In 1886 the conditions 
In 1887 the removal of the restrictions of 
the Thames measurement rule, which put a limit upon beam, 
but none upon draft, gave the English designers a freer hand, 
and, as will be ween, the cross-section approximates more closely 
to that of the American boat. In 1895 the Americans made a 
great change by discarding the centerboard, or rather by sub- 
stituting for it the fin-keel, which is practically a stationary cen- 
terboard, and in recent years the approximation of the two con- 
testants in form has become even closer. 





THE FIGHT AGAINST MALARIA IN ITALY. 


INCE the discovery that malaria is certainly propagated by 
the bite of the mosquito, the Italian Government has been 
taking steps for a systematic attempt to drive the scourge from 


their country. Malarial fever, as.is well known, renders exten- 
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sive regions in Italy practically uninhabitable, and its extinction 
means for that country a very large increase in material re- 
sources. We translate below part of an article contributed by 
Dr. Albert Battandier to Cosmos (Paris, September 21), which 
indicates the Italian plan of campaign. Dr. Battandier enume- 
rates the particulars of it. First, is the suppression of stagnant 
pools by the betterment of the land. This will be necessarily 
slow and it will be hard to make it complete. The second pre- 
caution is the preservation of man from mosquito-bites. Here 
great progress has been made. All the workmen’s houses of the 
Mediterranean Railway Company, from Rome to Pisa, have 
been fitted with wire screens, and the same thing has been done 
in a large number of houses in the country, tho the occupants do 
not all understand and appreciate the benefits of this protection. 
Veils that hang from the hat below the shoulders are used out- 
doors, and the hands are guarded by gloves. Dr. Battandier 
continues : 


“But the third precaution is even more radical. To suppress 
malaria we must do away with those who have malaria. It is 
well known that the Anopheles when it bites a healthy person 
will communicate to him, at worst, an excessively light type of 
fever, which may pass unperceived. But if a mosquito bites this 
person so affected the fever bacillus reaches a fuller development 
in its intestines, becomes virulent, and when another person is 
bitten will cause malarial fever in that person. ‘The Anopheles 
does not fly far. ... If, then, we can cure all the individuals 
who are found in a place reputed to be malarious, the bites of the 
mosquitos will not be dangerous, because they can not take up 
from the inhabitants the weak virus that becomes virulent when 
it passes through the insect’s intestines. Thus the Italian scien- 
tists attach great importance to what Dr. Gosio calls the ‘ame- 
lioration of the man.’ To try this new cure the Government has 
sent a commission to Grosseto. This Tuscan city has so bad a 
reputation as a malarious place that the Italian Government 
sends periodically to Scansano, an elevated and healthy town, 
its offices and department of justice (prisoners excepted) and all 
its subordinate officials.” 


The commission has chosen five special localities, and has be- 
gun, in the first place, an exact census of malarial patients, ba- 
sing this exclusively on microscopic examination of the blood—the 
only means by which we can ascertain with certainty whether an 
individual is subject to marsh-fever. The prophylactic method 
employed is the administration of quinin. We quote again: 


“Altho this new therapeutic is now recognized as scientific, 
time has been required to bring this about. The suspicion that 
mosquitoes communicate malaria by their bites is no thing of re- 
cent date. Twenty years ago the question was on the /afis ; the 
mosquitoes were declared guilty, but, it must be said, without 
positive proof. Then scientists conceived the idea of analyzing 
the blood of mosquitoes that had bitten men, and to their great 
astonishment they found traces of quinin. See, they said to 
their opponents, not only is the bite of the mosquito inoffensive, 
but it is even curative, since it applies to the disease its sole 
remedy—quinin. 

“In spite of these experiments this method of cure never had 
the least success, and it must be confessed that it did not de- 
serve it.”—7ranslation made for Tux Literary Dicest. 





Horse-Chestnuts as Food. —The horse-chestnut con- 
tains besides starch and some sugar about ten per cent. of bitter 
resin and fat oil, and twenty-seven to twenty-eight per cent. of 
albumen, says The /nternational Confectioner. It is thus richer 
in albumen than any cultivated plant, richer even than peas and 
beans. Yet, owing to its bitter and resinous taste, the horse- 
chestnut has never been used extensively for food. Zhe /n/er- 
national Confectioner goes ahead to tell of a recent invention 
for utilizing this hitherto wasted product. It says: 


“The enormous loss of valuable nutriment attracted scientific 
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research, and R. Fliigge, of Hanover, has been finally successful 
in extracting the bitter principle from the horse-chestnut and pre- 
paring a cheap and strengthening food. The bitter resin was 
eliminated in the following way: The brown shell is removed 
after superficial roasting, to facilitate shelling. The body of the 
chestnut is pulverized, and the powder saturated in a tightly 
closed percolator with pure alcohol or ether alcohol, After 
standing for a week at moderate temperature the resin has 
passed into solution, and the fluid in which it is contained is 
drawn off. In order to extract the resin completely, fresh quan- 
tities of the solvents mentioned are required and are obtained 
from the resin solution. By heating this fluid the solvent is vol- 
atilized and the bitter resin remains. The vapors of alcohol 
are carried by a pipe conduit back into the upper part of the per- 
colator, and after being condensed by a cooling device are used 
once more upon the chestnut meal,the process being repeated 
until the fluid running from the percolator is free from any bitter 
taste. The alcohol retained by the chestnut meal is distilled off 
and the meal dried. The meal contains all the albumen and 
starch of the chestnut, and is an excellent food, possessing a 
pleasant taste.” 





American Electrical Machinery in England.—In 
an article in 7he Electrical Wor/d on“ English Methods” (Sep- 
tember 7), E. Kilburn Scott writes some criticisms on his fellow 
countrymen that are described by that journal in an editorial 
comment as “cynical and almost brutal.” It goes on to say: 
“We doubt their entire accuracy, but can not help thinking that 
where there is such readiness to see the need of improvement, 
changes for the better can ‘not be far off. The cocksure spirit 
that is so often manifested on this side of the water might well 
be mitigated by a little of this British humility and readiness to 
learn when the error or defect is seen.” Among other things 
Mr. Scott says: 


“At present it is the fashion to blame the English working- 
man, his unions, the growth of the municipal idea—in fact, any- 
thing but the main reason, which is the woful ignorance or su- 
pineness of those who are supposed to lead in the English elec- 
trical profession. The American firms got into the English 
market in the first instance by supplying alternating-current 
machinery which could be depended on to work continuously 
without breakdown. When traction work came along, what was 
easier than that some established English firm should take an 
American traction motor and build some like it? One or two did 
essay the task, but they made such an awful mess of it that it 
was not until an American firm was established in the country 
that reliable home-made car motors could be bought. Foreign 
firms are now taking the cream of the orders—that is to say, all 
the big contracts—simply because no home firm has designers or 
the plant to execute such work. Eighteen firms quoted to Man- 
chester the other day for a £140,000 order, and of these 15 were 
foreign, and it was given toa Berlin firm. A Frankfort firm, 
Lahmeyer & Co., got the two Charing Cross & Strand orders, 
totaling £350,000, and the many contracts secured by American 
firms are too well known to need recital.” 





THE following clever pot-pourri of metaphors drawn from the termi- 
nology of various sciences is from General Hale’s welcoming address to 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science at Denver: 
“And as Colorado as a whole extends the hand of welcome to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science we hope that your affinities 
will be such as to produce a true and stable compound; that the multi- 
phase currents of your various activities will work in synchronism and 
produce a steady and irresistible torque that will keep the world turning ; 
that your blood may remain uncontaminated by the bacilli of fever which 
cause delirium, or tuberculosis which leads to decay ; that the resultant of 
your efforts will be in the direction of true progress, and that the centrip- 
etal force which holds you tegether in a conservative orbit will be in such 
equilibrium with the centrifugal force by which you throw off new idcas 
as to keep you from flying off on a tangent. We might wish you to remain 
alwaysin perihelion or ‘next’to the sun of prosperity, except that this 
would mean a state of rest and consequent stagnation. Instead of this 


may your velocity be accelerated and the differential coefficient of your 
curve be an ever-increasing variable until your path becomes asymptotic 
to the straight line of perfection, and may the final integral of your orbit 
be the summation of all that is worth knowing.” 
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DOES THE HINDU RELIGION DIGNIFY 
WOMAN? 


OUIS JACCOLIOT, the French author of “The Bible in 
India,” has said that “India of the Vedas entertained a 
respect for woman amounting to worship, —a fact which we seem 
little to suspect in Europe when we accuse the extreme East of 
having denied the dignity of women and of having only made 
of her an instrument of pleasure and of passive obedience.” 
The position is taken by Swami Abhedananda, writing in the 
Brahmavddin (Madras, July), that the Hindu religion of the 
present day repeats and represents the ethical principles regard- 
ing women which were entertained by the Hindus of the Vedic 
period. He speaks as follows of “the fundamental equality of 
man and woman” established in the Hindu mind: 


‘Just as the equal halves of a fruit possess the same nature, 
the same attributes, and the same properties in equal proportion, 
so man and woman, being the equal halves of the same sub- 
stance, possess equal rights, equal privileges, and equal powers. 
This idea of the equality of man and woman was the corner- 
stone of that huge structure of religion and ethics among the 
Hindus which has stood for so many ages the ravages of time 
and change, defying the onslaughts of the short-sighted critics of 
the world. Therefore in India whatever is claimed for the man 
may also be claimed for the woman; there should be no par- 
tiality shown for either man or woman, according to the ethical, 
moral, and religious standards of the Hindus. . .. No other 
Scriptures of the world have ever given to the woman such equal- 
ity with the man as the Vedas of the Hindus. The Old Testa- 
ment, the Koran, and Zend-Avesta have made woman the scape- 
goat for all the crimes committed by man. The Old Testament, 
in describing the creation of woman and fall of man, has estab- 
lished the idea that woman was.created for man’s pleasure, con- 
sequently her duty was to obey him implicitly. It makes her an 
instrument in the hands of Satan for the temptation and fall of 
the holy man with whom she was enjoying the felicity of para- 
dise. Adam's first thought on that occasion was to shift the 
burden of guilt on to the shoulders of the woman. St. Paul, in 
the New Testament, shows that, through Adam’s fall, woman 
was the means of bringing sin, suffering, and death into the 
world. Popular Christianity has been trying lately to take away 
this idea, but in spite of all the efforts of the preachers the same 
idea still lurks behind the eulogies that have been piled upon the 
conception of womanhood in Christian lands. How is it possible 
for one who believes the accounts given in Genesis to be literally 
true, to reject the idea there set forth that woman was the cause 
of the temptation and fall of man, thereby bringing sin and suf- 
fering and death into the world? For one who accepts the Bibli- 
cal account there is no other alternative left.” 


There is nothing in the Hindu religion, says this writer, to 
debar women from studying the Vedas or from acquiring the re- 
ligious ideas they contain. On the contrary, he asserts that “it 
is the especial injunction of the Vedas that no married man shall 
perform any religious rite, ceremony, or sacrifice without being 
joined in it by his wife; should he do so, his work will be incom- 
plete and half finished, and he will not get the full results; be- 
cause the wife is considered to be a partaker and partner in the 
spiritual life of her husband, she is called in Sanskrit Sahadhar- 
mini, ‘spiritual helpmate.’” ‘This idea of the spiritual equality 
of man and woman is as alive to-day, we are assured, as it was 
when the Indian epics commemorating woman’s virtues were 
written. The swami continues: 


“Those who have read the Ramayana, one of the great epics 
of India, will remember how exemplary was the character of 
Sita, the heroine. She was the ideal wife, the ideal mother, and 
the ideal queen; she was the embodiment of purity, chastity, 
and kindness, the personification of spirituality. Shestill stands 
as the perfect type of ideal womanhood in the hearts of Hindu 
women of all castes and creeds. In the whole religious history 
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of the world a second Sz¢a will not be found. Her life was 
unique. She is worshiped as an incarnation of God; as Christ 
is worshiped among the Christians. India is the only country 
where prevails a belief that God incarnates in the form of a 
woman as well as in that of a man.” 


One beneficent result of this dignifying of woman, this Brah- 
man writer maintains, is that the Hindu law allows women a 
much greater share in the management of property than is al- 
lowed by most of the statutes of Christian nations. Another is. 
that in family affairs, religious or secular, especially in business. 
or trade, a husband in India can not take any step without con- 
sulting the female members of the family: 


“It is often said that Hindu women are treated like slaves by 
their husbands; butit is not a fact. On the contrary, the Hindu 
women get better treatment than the majority of the wives of 
Englishmen or of Americans endowed with the spirit of an Eng- 
lish husband. Sir M. M. Williams says: ‘Indian wives often 
possess greater influence than the wives of Europeans,’ The 
number of wife-beaters is considerably smaller in India than in 
Europe or America. He is not a true Hindu who does not re- 
gard a woman’s body as sacred as the temple of God. He is an 
outcast who touches a:woman's body with irreverence, hatred, 
or anger. ‘A woman’s body,’ says Manu the lawgiver, ‘must 
not be struck hard even with a flower, because it is sacred.’ It 
is for this reason that Hindus do not allow capital punishment 
for women. The treatment of woman, according to Hindu relig- 
ion, will be better understood from some of the quotations which 
I will append from the laws of Manu and other lawgivers. 
Manu says: 

“1. ‘The mouth of a woman is always pure.’—v. 130. 

‘“‘2. ‘Women must be honored and adorned by their fathers, 
husbands, brothers, and brothers-in-law, who desire their own 
welfare. ’—iii. 55. 

‘3. ‘Where women are honored, there the Devas (gods) are 
pleased; but where they are dishonored, no sacred rite yields 
rewards. ’—iii. 56. 

‘4. ‘Where female relations live in grief, the family soon 
wholly perishes; but that family where they are not unhappy 
ever prospers.’—iii. 57....... 

“8. ‘The woman watches over the house, and the protecting 
divinities (Devas) of the domestic hearth are happy in her pres- 
ence. The labors of the field should never be assigned to her.’ ” 


Of the much-criticized marriage customs of the Hindus, said 
to be sanctioned by their religion, the article says that marriage 
by courtship is not approved because it generally proceeds from 
a selfish desire for the mere gratification of passion. Marriage, 
in the Hindu idea, must be based on the ideal of the spiritual 


union of souls, not on sense pleasure. Death does not dissolve 


it, and hence Hindu widows do not care to remarry. Of child 
marriages, the self-burning of, widows and the exclusion of 
women from the society of men—three things which it is usual to 
attribute to Hindu religion—this writer speaks as follows: 


“It is said that the greatest curse is the child-marriage in 
India, and that it is sanctioned by religion; but this is not true. 
Religion distinctly forbids it, and in many parts of India so- 
called child-marriage is nothing but a betrothal. The betrothal 
ceremony takes place some years before the real marriage cere- 
mony; sufficient cause may prolong the period of betrothal for 
even three or four years. In northern India the real marriage 
does not take place until the parties are of proper age; it is at- 
tended with music, feasting, and the presentation of gifts. A 
betrothed wife stays in her father’s house until the time of her 
real marriage. In southern India, customs are not the same; 
many abuses have crept in, and child-wives are often given to 
their husbands at too tender an age. The Hindu law does not 
prevent the remarriage of the betrothed wife after the death of 
her betrothed husband ; but it says that nader such circumstances 
the parents of the betrothed wife commit a sin as of giving faise 
witness before the court of justice. ...... 

“Self-burning of widows was not sanctioned by the Hindu re- 
ligion, but was due to other causes, the fact being that when the 
Mohammedans conquered India they treated the widows of the 
soldiers so brutally that the women preferred death, and volun~ 
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tarily sought it. It is often said that the ‘Christian government’ 
has suppressed Su//ee,; but the truth is that the initiative in this 
direction was taken by that noble Hindu, Ram Mohan Roy, who 
was, however, obliged to secure the aid of the British Govern- 
ment in enforcing his ideas, because India was a subject nation. 
The educated classes among the Hindus had strongly protested 
against the priests who supported this custom (which prevailed 
only in certain parts of India), and efforts had been made to sup- 
press the evil by force; but as it could not be done without offi- 
cial help, appeal was made to the viceroy, Lord Bentinck, and a 
law against Su//ee was passed. Thus the evil was practically 
suppressed by the Hindus themselves, aided by the British Goy- 
ernment. 

“Sir M. M. Williams says: ‘It was principally his (Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy’s) vehement denunciation of this practise, and the 
agitation against it set on foot by him, which ultimately led to 
the abolition of Sa/z throughout British India in 1829.’— Brah- 
manism and Hinduism,’ p. 482. 

“The exclusion of women from the society of men, which we 
find in some parts of India, is not due to their religion but to 
other causes. It came into practise merely for self-defense 
against Mobammedan brutality. The Puwrda system, that is, 
the custom of not allowing women to appear in public without a 
veil, was not of Hindu origin, but was introduced into India by 
the Mohammedans. There are many pafts of India where the 
Purda system does not exist at all, where men mix freely with 
women, travel in the same vehicle, and appear in public with the 
women unveiled. Sir Monier M. Williams writes: ‘Moreover, it 
must be noted that the seclusion and ignorance of women, which 
were once mainly due to the fear of the Mohammedan conquer- 
ors, do not exist in the same degree in provinces unaffected by 
those conquerors.’ ...... 

“Lastly, the position of woman in Hindu religion can be un- 
derstood better by that unique idea of the Motherhood of God 
which is nowhere so strongly expressed and recognized as in 
India. The mother is so highly honored in India that the Hin- 
dus are not satisfied ‘until they see divinity in the form of earthly 
mother. They say that one mother is greater than a thousand 
fathers, therefore the Hindus prefer to call the Supreme Being 
the Mother of the Universe. According to Hindu religion each 
woman, whether old or young, is the living representative of the 
divine Mother on earth. The divine Mother is greater than the 
‘Creator’ of other religions. She is the Producer of the Creator, 
or the First-born Lord of all creatures. There is no other coun- 
try in the world where every living mother is venerated as an 
incarnation of the divine Mother, where every village has a 
guardian mother who protects all as her own children.” 





THE MORMON PROPAGANDA IN JAPAN. 


EBER J. GRANT, of the Church of Latter-Day Saints, 

who is now in Yokohama, late last August issued a mani- 

festo to the inhabitants of Japan from which the Springfield e- 

publican (September 21) quotes this extract: “By His authority 

we turn the divine key which opens the kingdom of heaven to 

the inhabitants of Japan. We say to them all, come to the light 

which has been shed forth from the sun of righteousness! We 

offer you biessings that are beyond price. . . . We bring to you 

the truth in all its effulgence, direct from the great Luminary of 
the day.” 

The Republican states that this is the first Mormon invasion 
of the Oriental field, and thinks that the reception given the new 
apostles by the Japanese is a matter of general interest. It says: 

‘Missionary Grant and his associates from Salt Lake City will 
find the most ample toleration for all religions in that pagan 
land, altho the other Christian missionaries refused to permit 
them to live in the same boarding-house with themselves in 
Yokohama. The Japanese will give them a respectful hearing, 
if only because of their ‘insatiable curiosity,’ as the Japan 

Weekly Advertiser expresses it. Of the outcome, however, 
what may be expected? In this connection the editor of 7he 
Advertiser, who is evidently an Englishman of somewhat ex- 
tended residence in Japan, pronounces the opinion that the Jap- 
anese people will care just about as much for the theological 
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doctrines of the new sect ‘as they do for those of the old ones 
whose teachers have already invaded the land.’ The people will 
closely watch the personal character of the newest missionaries, 
‘and the new faith will be judged entirely by its practical fruits.’ 
But, ‘apart from this, when the question is raised whether Mor- 
monism is to bring about a revolution in the religious thought of 
Japan, the means for accomplishing such an object are perhaps 
more ludicrously inadequate than any which have ever been 
tried by foreign propagandists.’ A people which has failed thus 
far to be much impressed with the dignified supernatural sub- 
structure of Christianity will be likely to be interested, yet at 
the same time immensely amused, by the supernatural claims of 
a religion that rests upon the curious adventures of Joseph Smith 
with a hole in the ground, in the State of New York, early in the 
last century.” 


A further difficulty in the way of the promulgation of Mormon 
belief in Japan is indicated in the following, taken from the 
Japan Weekly Mail (August 31) : 


“ An official of the Department of Home Affairs has been inter- 
viewed for the purpose of ascertaining officialdom’s views as to 
the propriety of allowing the propagandism of Mormon doctrines in 
thiscountry. The answer elicited was circumspect. Its gist was 
that the Mormon missionaries had not yet taken the steps pre- 
scribed by law for persons desiring to establish a place of worship 
or expound a creed, and that if they attempted to do either the 
one thing or the other without satisfying the requirements of the 
regulations, it would of course be necessary for the authorities to 
interfere. Ontheother hand, whenthey make application, steps 
will be taken to ascertain whether their doctrines are likely to 
prove inimical to the preservation of good order and public 
morality. If they can satisfy the authorities on those points, 
they will have a constitutional right to preach their creed. ‘The 
interviewed official added that according to what he knew, the 
Mormons no longer preached polygamy, but that they still 
practised it.” 





MISSIONARY INTERFERENCE IN CHINESE 
CIVIL AFFAIRS. 


EFERRING torecent serious disturbances at Hang Chuan, 

China, where the Chinese representatives of the rival mis- 

sions fought what was described as a pitched battle, the Hong- 

kong Overland China Mail (August 17) says that the time has 

come to consider the prevention of such regretable occurrences. 

The Mazi does not regard these outbreaks as religious conflicts 
so much as “clan fights.” It describes them thus: 


“Two clans have a dispute, an every-day occurrence in China. 
One clan gets worsted in the fight, and naturally welcomes any 
help from the outside. It is now pretty well known how and 
where this help can be obtained. They come as humble sup- 
pliants confessing the superiority of the teaching of the foreigner 
to anything they have. In the beginning, no mention will be 
made of difficulties with a neighboring clan. Before the bargain 
is struck, the real reason will be introduced, altho no prominent 
place may be assigned to it. The sine gua non of this wholesale 
conversion is that full protection be granted to the members of 
the clan and to the clan as a whole, irrespective of right or jus- 
tice. That this has been granted again and again is matter of 
history. With the egis of the church resting over it, the once 
weak and crushed clan becomes strongly aggressive, and an op- 
portunity for paying off old scores with their so-called oppressors 
is devoutly wished. Their old grievances may once more be 
brought before the district magistrate, and through foreign in- 
terference and influence a great triumph is won. Let any one 
try to imagine how bitter the feelings of the clan are that has 
been beaten by such means. The rival clan, seeing the power- 
ful aid their enemies have secured by espousing the religion of 
the foreigner, seek in their turn the protection of some other 
church organization. Instead of lessening this adds immensely 
to the bitterness,of the feud, which is passed on from generation 
to generation. ‘To call these contests'religious is an entire mis- 
nomer. These disputes may take many forms, but, in the end 
they all resolve themselves more or less into variations of clan 
fights.” 


The difficulty lies, therefore, Zhe Maz/ goes on to say, with 
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what is known as missionary interference with civil cases. In 
its opinion, Protestant and Roman Catholic missionaries both 
have sinned in this matter, tho it says the head and front of the 
offending is with the latter: 


“The Roman Catholic hierarchy rightly or wrongly has ac- 
cepted the offer of the imperial Government and assumed man- 
darinic rank: The Protestant missionaries, rightly or wrongly, 
have refused this proffered honor, and remain in their private 
capacity. The present position of Roman Catholic missionaries 
with reference to the Chinese mandarinate is nothing less than 
an imperium in imperio. In acountry town in South China, a 
missionary of long experience, who is well known as a man of 
probity, saw what corresponded to an official title over the door 
of a house occupied by a Roman Catholic missionary. There 
was also a‘notice up inviting people who had cases with the 
officials to bring the matter to him for help.’ Our point is not 
whether or no the missionary offering his assistance in appeals 
to the mandarins is doing good, much less do we question the 
motives underlying his action; but what we do say most em- 
phatically is that the principle involved of an alien interfering in 
civil cases can not but produce trouble, and most serious trouble 
sooner or later.” 


The Mail suggests as the means of preventing these irregu- 
larities that Chinese officials be compelled to guaranty to con- 
verts that no disabilities attach to their connection with the 
Christian Church; and, secondly, that Great Britain, Germany, 
and the United States make a united representation to France to 
have done with “her réle as protector of the semi-political aspect 
of Roman Catholic missions.” 





ARE YOUNG MEN SHUNNING THE MINISTRY? 


HE statement is made by the Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, 
D.D., that the number of candidates for the ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church (North) has fallen from 917 to 591 during 
the last four years. This is a decrease of thirty-nine per cent., 
or nearly ten per cent. a year. In the Presbyterian Church 
(South), the same writer says, the shrinkage.in that period has 
been from 402 to 317, or about five per cent. yearly. _He declares, 
too, that a similar condition of affairs confronts the Congregation- 
alists, drawing his conclusion partly from his observation of the 
rapidly diminishing number of graduates from those New-Eng- 
land colleges which annually recruit the ranks of the Congrega- 
tional ministry. Statistics of other denominations in this country 
on this point are not at hand, tho we note that there has been a 
considerable correspondence on the subject of late in some of the 
journals of the Protestant Episcopal Church in England, indicat- 
ing for the most part an insufficient supply of candidates for ordi- 
nation. Dr. Crooker looks with'concern upon these “evidences of 
diminishing vitality ” in the denominations he mentions. In the 
attitude of its young men toward the pulpit he finds the clearest 
indication of the real hold which any church has upon modern 
life. He says, in 7he Christian Register (Unitarian, Boston, 
September 12) : ““We are forced to consider the question, Why 


-do young men decline to become ministers? And we would 


study this subject, not as advocates of any particular creed, but 
as friends and guardians of civilization. The facts to which at- 


“tention has been called certainly show that something is radi- 


cally wrong. The situation startles us into the feeling of an 
impending peril. Some remedy is urgently needed. Religion 
is essential to civilization ; and the church needs the best men in 
its pulpits, that it may do the best work for mankind.” ‘There is 
acommon and familiar explanation of the situation as he finds 


it, to which he does not assent. ‘To quote his words: 


“We are told that this decrease is due to worldliness, to com- 
mercialism, ‘to the low state of vital piety.’ We live, it is said, 
in an age of coarse materialism that is destructive of religious 
interests. The lust for luxuries and pleasures and animal ex- 
citements is dominant. The passion for riches has become a 
universal mania. Young men shun the ministry because they 
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are brought up in an atmosphere fairly saturated with the wor- 
ship of Mammon. 

“But is this the true explanation? We do not think that it is. 
This is a part of the story; but it is only a part, and probably 
only asmall part. A roaring trade is no friend to piety. An 
abundance of luxuries paralyzes the spirit, and in the lap of ease 
duty falls to sleep. The expansion of worldliness is not the 
growth of the kingdom of heaven. The glorification of wealth 
does not send any one into the pulpit. 

“And yet, however much truth there may be in this view of 
the problem, it does not go to the heart of the matter. Two con- 
siderations, among several that might be mentioned, will prove 
this. First, there is no decrease in the number of superior 
young men who devote themselves to teaching, where the finan- 
cial and social rewards are no greater than in the pulpit. In 
spite of all this craze for money our institutions of learning find 
it easy to secure first-class men for every position. ‘Thousands 
of the ablest young men easily resist the allurements of worldli- 
ness and readily devote themselves to educational work. There 
is no such drift away from pedagogy as from preaching. Any 
one closely acquainted with the young life in college and univer- 
sity knows perfectly well that, while the passion for wealth di- 
verts many from the teacher’s desk, it is largely another force 
that restrains men from entering the ministry. 

“Second, a wide acquaintance with young men who have 
started for the ministry and have later chosen another calling, 
or who have actually entered the pulpit and in a short time have 
abandoned it, shows that the motive at work is not commercial- 
ism, because in a great majority of cases these men have become 
teachers, newspaper writers, or workers in some line of philan- 
thropy where the labors are at least as severe and the financial 
rewards no greater. The clear proof that the decrease of candi- 
dates for the ministry is not solely or even largely due to world- 
liness lies in the well-known fact that a call for humanitarian 
workers, where there are few honors and little pay, will secure 
as hearty and as wide a response from as high a class of young 
men as at any time in the history of the world.” 


The true explanation, Dr. Crooker declares, is not far to seek, 
and it is not ethical, but theological : 


“It is not the paralysis of commercialism, but the tyranny of 
creed. Young men shun the pulpit largely because it is nota 
place of intellectual freedom. There are hundreds of strong 
young men who are truly religious, but they do not propose to 
put themselves where growth means duplicity or a heresy trial. 
Many undergraduates in college and university are uncorrupted 
by worldliness, but the creedal bonds insisted on by the church 
are abhorrent. Their intellectual training is such that they are 
repelled from a profession that means mere advocacy of a dogma. 
It is easy enough to enlist young heroes for divine service, but 
these men are reluctant to pledge themselves forever to any set 
of speculative opinions, especially as, the more they look into. 
these opinions, they find that they contradict modern knowledge; 

“ What often happens is this: A young man brought up in the 
narrow theology of his village or country church goes to college 
with the intention of being a minister. As he begins to study, 
his horizon widens. He finds it impossible to make what he 
learns in library and laboratory fit the old creed. He does not 
become indifferent to spiritual things or lose his hold upon the 
essentials of religion. He discovers that many of his once cher- 
ished beliefs are not true. He sees that many things once in- 
sisted upon as essential to salvation are false or unimportant. 
The old dogmatic spirit becomes irritating. He abandons all 
thought of the ministry, not because an infidel, but because he 
can not take his best thoughts and sentiments freely into the 
pulpit. He 4s not diverted by selfishness or restrained by doubt, 
but rather he is barred out by ancient dogmas. In many cases 
love for Jesus and faith in God have increased; but the young 
man realizes that to live in the world of modern science ani 
scholarship and at the same time expound the Confession would 
be like trying to walk on the tops of adjacent freight-trains mov- 
ing in opposite directions.” 


The churches, Dr. Crooker contends, can supply the remedy 
for the present indifference of young men toward the ministry: 


“There will be no difficulty in securing strong and competent 
young men for the ministry as soon as the churches make it clear 
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that their pulpits are hospitable to freedom and progress. ‘The 
pulpit is no place for the erratic and the cynical. There may be 
liberty without license, and progress without destruction. What 
young men demand is not the opportunity to work havoc with 
ancient traditions, but a place into which the medern spirit and 
recent discoveries may be taken. ...... 

“It would be a great step forward if these [the more conserva- 
tive churches] would accept and act upon two great truths: (1) 
That a great deal of what they insist upon as essential doc- 
trine is now outgrown and useless tradition, which may be dis- 
carded to the advantage of spiritual Christianity. It has become 
mere valueless baggage, a burden which the young mind will no 
longercarry. (2) That a simplification and reconstruction of re- 
ligious teaching, bringing it into harmony with the facts known, 
is inevitable; and, the sooner it is made, the sooner the church 
will rise to new power and usefulness. Let the churches face 
forward, and the young men will follow them.” 





THE ATTEMPT TO PROTESTANTIZE ROME. 


CORRESPONDENT of the London Guardian (Prot. 

Episc., September 11), who writes himself down a Roman 
Catholic, says that the “Gospel of Luther” is spread in Italy by 
two methods—doctrinal tracts and the translated Bible. To 
these is occasionally added, he tells us, an abuse “not seasoned 
with tact or even decent moderation.” At the outset of his arti- 
cle he makes this statement: 


“Only last July a pamphlet was being cried in Rome at the 
tramway rendesvous in the Piazza Venezia, costing a sou, and 
entitled ‘The Beast of the Apocalypse.’ ‘Read about the rog- 
uery of the Popes and the priests,’ shouted the seller. In this 
document the Pope is called ‘an assassin,’ ‘you represent Satan 
in person,’ ‘I would hang all the priests,’ who are ‘mangy curs, 
foul, putrid, and fetid.” It must be averred that a gospel can 
not be recommended by such language, nor can it make its appeal 
to a high class of the community.” 


Proceeding to discuss the furtherance of Protestant propa- 
ganda by the use of the Bible, and to name the allies which he 
finds at the command of “sectarian Christianity,” this writer 
says: 


“The Bible is a new religion in itself. Italian Catholics do not 
know the New Testament; of the gospel read in Latin in the 
mass they understand not a word, it is not repeated in the ver- 
nacular, and the people, even if they can read, do not possess 
Testaments. It is no more the custom to read the gospels in 
poor and sick visiting than in private and family life, and, there- 
fore, unless the living church in its exhortations and example 
and worship is itself tantamount to the gospel, the Catholic poor 
do not possess it. The Protestants have a further ally where the 
Catholic convert would least expect one. How many English 
converts feel that the confessional is the model of spiritual help 
and care, the refuge of the solitary and troubled? But the Cath- 
olic in Rome feels that his religious life suffers an absolute neg- 
lect ; and it is precisely in the Protestant sects that he thinks he 
finds the help and the religious nourishment which he misses in 
hisownchurch, To talk about the Christian life, to preach about 
it, to encourage familiarity with its ideas and requirements—these 
are the most formidable allies of sectarian Christianity. And 
intimately connected therewith is the fraternal spirit (the strong 
point of the sects), which is not only missing -in the great 
Western church, but appears to be positively excluded wherever 
religion bardens into certain sacerdotal theses. Again, the com- 
plexity of Catholic worship, a complexity behind which an unin- 
structed Christendom has often stifled any remnant of vivifying 
spirit, causes the simplicity of worship in the vernacular to be 
valued as acontrast. The last, but not the least, ally of Prot- 
estantism is a negative one—ignorance. Noone at all acquainted 
with the circumstances can doubt that easy victims are made as 
the result of the Italians’ heathen ignorance of their religion, 
and of the common insistence on its more beggarly and less co- 
gent elements as the kernel of the faith.” 
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These are powerful allies in the estimation of 7/e Guardian 
correspondent, but he claims for his own church others equally 
important. To quote his language on this point: 


“In the first place, the religion of American and English Prot- 
estant bodies can not hope to make an appeal to any but the 
half-educated classes. It presents itself at the beginning of the 
twentieth century with as little modern environment as it had in 
Cromwell’s time. It is ignorant of Biblical criticism, while it 
definitely sets up the unimpeachable authority of the Book in 
place of the authority of the living voice. There is a complete 
dearth of all help from the modern arsenal, and the new convert 
must find himself sooner or later entirely without equipment to 
meet on an equal footing any one conscious of the real problems 
which in our day beset all religions alike. ‘The Roman Church 
may not be modern, but it is more modern (if only because more 
of all time) than untouched Luther cum Calvin. Again, the new 
convert may think he believes that the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth implies praying within four bare walls, but it can 
not be supposed that the most artistic of European people are 
able or willing to dispense with all external aids... . It will 
surprise some to hear that confession is another point in the 
church’s favor. ‘The frequentation of confession assorts with 
the Germanic, Celtic, and Latin peoples in very various ways. 
Thus it suits the Irishman on his genial, filial, and expansive 
side. The Italian has only one of these qualities, and it is not 
this one which prompts, tho it facilitates, the practise for him ; 
it is the absence of any self-dependence, and the horror of any 
personal responsibility in his religious life. . . . Once more, the 
charm of fraternal charity and brotherliness depends on their 
sincerity ; but it happens that, as all men are mortal, Baptists 
and Methodists are mortal too, and the petty intrigues, ‘the 
striving for the oversight,’ the vexatious hypocrisies, are no 
more alien to the propagandists than to ourselves, while these 
defects are more noxious in a small community, and their inter- 
ference with the private religious life more galling. Another 
point very germane to the question is that the Latins are accus- 
tomed to a logical religion. ‘There is not much to be said for the 
application of logic to religion ; but, none the less, the differences 
between sect and sect do not help the Protestant propaganda, 
and the want of agreement bewilders the Italian. The less scru- 
pulous play on these differences, and get themselves converted 
in turn by the various sects, if there is any hope of profiting 
thereby.” 


To the question, Has the Protestant propaganda been success- 
ful? this writer insists a negative answer must be returned: 


“Protestantism as a religion has proved a failure, for it has 
not succeeded in making Protestants, tho it has succeeded in 
unmaking Catholics. The uneducated Italian not being an in- 
telligent or sentient subject, another religion can not be imposed 
on him; so the Protestants have decided to educate him; they 
are contenting themselves with creating an educational force in 
the country in lieu of direct proselytism. With these enter the 
ideas of modern civilization, freedom of conscience and of 
thought, notions of the rights and responsibilities of personality. 
The result of their activity has been to force the Catholic party 
to adopt some of their weapons. Is it too much to hope that it 
will also produce a new method of religious instruction among 
us?” 





THE hymn, “Lead Kindly Light,” which has been sung so generally in 
connection with the funeral services of the late President, has in its last 
two lines a reference which has aroused considerable speculation. The 
lines are 


And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since and lost a while 


In 1880, according to the Chicago /nter Ocean, Dr. Greenhill, of Hastings, 
wrote to the author, Cardinal Newman, concerning the apparent allusion in 
these lines to some personal experience, and received the following reply : 


“THE ORATORY, January 18, 1880. 
“My DEAR DR. GREENHILL: You flatter me by your question, but I 
think it was Keble who, when asked in his own case, answered that poets 
were not bound to be critics, or to give a sense to what they had written, 
and tho I am not, like him, a poet, at least I may plead that I am not 
bound to remember my own meaning, whatever it was, at the end of fifty 
years. Anyhow, there must be a statute of limitations for writers of 
verse, or it would be quite a tyranny if, in an art which is the expression 
not of truth, but of imagination and sentiment, one were obliged to be 
ready for examination on the transient state of mind which came upon one 

when homesick or seasick, or in any other way sensitive or excited. 
“Yours most truly, JOHN H. NEWMAN.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE CHARACTER 
AND POLICY OF MR. McKINLEY. 


PPRECIATIVE comments on the career and personality of 
the late President McKinley appear almost without a dis- 
paraging note in the press of Europe. Like every one whose posi- 
tion has raised him head and shoulders above the crowd, says 
the 7Zemps (Paris), the President attracted to himself the homi- 
-cidal mania of the creature of diseased soul as surely as a light- 
ning conductor attracts lightning. But it was not his station 
alone that singled him out. He himself was a man of mark: 

“If he can not rank with a Lincoln, whose glorious career has 
left a shining track, neither is he a Garfield, a passing guest in 
the upper air of public life, who was snatched away before he 
could write a line on the white page of his Presidency. William 
McKinley will be remembered as a man who did something, who 
brought things to pass.” 

He was one of the most perfect examples of the man of the 
people, writes Robert de Caix, in the /ourna/l des Débats 
(Paris). The /igaro (Paris) publishes a character sketch of the 
late President by M. Gaston Deschamps, the well-known French 
writer who recently made a tour of the United States, and who 
was presented at the White House. M. Deschamps describes 
the extreme simplicity of the Executive Mansion as compared 
with the royal palaces of Europe, and remarks how well the dig- 
nified yet simple character of Mr. McKinley fitted in with the 
surroundings in Washington: “A high forehead, penetrating, 
prominent eyes, rendered more striking by the assertive eye- 
brows, an aspect of care which sat forcibly on his clean-shaven 
face—in all, a serious countenance, that of a statesman who real- 
ized perfectly the weight of his responsibilities.” There was 
really none of the Napoleonic lineaments, this French writer 
insists, altho European representations of Mr. McKinley usually 
indicate a resemblance. ‘The face was too kindly and simple for 
thatof a Cesar. Mr. McKinley, concludes M. Deschamps, “ per- 
formed the exalted functions of his office with an almost majestic 
simplicity which sat well on the chief magistrate of a democracy 
to which all the world looks for an example of peace and civiliza- 
tion.” Honesty, simplicity, and devotion to the popular will 
made him nearly perfect in American eyes, says Auguste Moi- 
reau, writing in the Revue Bleue (Paris). 

Most of the continental journals refer to Mr. McKinley's close 
identification with the high protection idea inthis country. That 
is Europe’s only score against him, declares the S¢. Peters- 
burger Zeitung. His administration witnessed the greatest de- 
velopment in the United States during the past twenty-five years, 
observes the Frankfurter Zeitung, and le can point to much of 
this as his own work. The impression made by his death in 
Germany, says the Hamburger Nachrichten, is even deeper 
than that occasioned when Lincoln was assassinated. The great- 
est President that ever sat in the White House, is the comment 
of the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin). The Fremdendlatt (Vienna) 
and the Pester Lloyd (Budapest), both semi-official journals, 
express much the same views. The general tenor of comment 
in the British press is that, while the late President had no very 
strong, masterfal character, yet he possessed the virtues com- 
plementary to his defects and was eminently conservative and 
gifted with common sense. The London 7imes says: 

“He was not a statesman remarkable for original views or dis- 
tinguished by a bold initiative in policy, but he was, in a marked 
degree, a typical representative of the prevailing opinion of the 
majority of the American people. He was actuated throughout 
his life by a strong sense of duty. His devotion to his country 
was never questioned, even by those who differed from him. 
He was courageous and clear-sighted, too, in dealing with some 
of the most important problems that have arisen in the historical 
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development of the United States. He has left his mark upon 
his time.” 


The Daily News (London) believes that the greatest source 
of his strength lay in his power of waiting: 


“He could study serenely a burst of popular passion without 
apparently being swayed by it, and his bitterest enemies could 
not accuse him of playing to the gallery. His temperament may 
have been prosaic, but it was felt to be safe, and there was a 
certain dignity and adequacy about his utterances which made 
themselves felt outside America.” 


He was all that a self-made North American should be, de- 
clares 7he Leader (London) ; the “typical unassuming average 
man of his generation, who won the confidence of the millions of 
average men who supported him because of his solid virtues and 
his safe views.” Zhe St. James's Gazette (London) declares 
that “it will be forever remembered of President McKinley that 
in his time Great Britain ceased to be thought of and spoken of 
as the secular foe of the United States,” and Zhe Standard 
(London), in commenting on the universality of the mourning, 
observes : 


“Homage was not confined to communities of the Western 
type. Far beyond the limits of Christendom, people came to- 
gether at the appointed hour to join in the words of sorrow and 
of hope. Not the least sincere, we may hope, of those who at- 
tended these services were Prince Ching and the imperial offi- 
cials who formed part of the congregation at Peking. They may 
well feel that in President McKinley they lost one: who had 
proved unmistakably his watchful concerii for the peace and wel- 
fare of their country.” 


The dead President was so exactly typical of his people, says 
The Speaker (London), that, “if the lunatic’s desire was to 
draw down upon himself a universal detestation without achiev- 
ing a pennyworth of political result, it would be difficult to name 
any one whom he could have chosen more apt for his object than 
the President.” It continues: 


“Mr. McKinley has in his virtues, even more than in his faults, 
a representative character. His weaknesses are those attaching 
to the commercial disease from which the Northern and Eastern 
States conspicuously suffer. They are pardoned by his contem- 
poraries. His virtues are precisely those which every traveler 
most values in his fellow citizens. A great simplicity of manner 
and a charming and open courtesy in the relations of private life 
are the salvation of American society ; these the President pos- 
sessed in the highest degree.” 


The keynote to his character, says The Spectator (London), 
was his “habit of regarding of himself as one bound by his posi- 
tion to be the funnel for the popular will.” It continues: 


“The ‘man with his ear to the ground,’ if only he has the 
right kind of ear, and honestly believes, as Mr. McKinley did, 
that his business is to use it, can but rarely go wrong in impor- 
tant crises. To hear the undergrowl clearly and interpret it 
aright requires, no doubt, a special, and it may be a rare, fac- 
ulty; but the man who possesses it will not make great blun- 
ders, except when the people are hopelessly in the wrong.” 


The Telegram (Toronto) points out as an indication of Mr. 
McKinley's character the fact that his last public utterance was 
a message of peace to the world; a pronouncement indicative of 
high ideals.and a broad and generous statesmanship. Says this 
Canadian journal in conclusion : 


“That message to the nations of the earth bespoke his high 
sense of duty as a statesman; his faltering farewell to his wife 
bespoke the reliable qualities of the man. The merest suspicion 
of empty cant in the President’s farewell address is removed by 
the character of the words uttered when there was no arena to 
applaud, no public sentiment to humor, no personal feeling to 
disguise. William McKinley has no claim to a place in the 
world’s book of statesmen, but the greatest who have gone be- 
fore did not die with a grander message to the nations or a nobler 
parting from family ties."—7rans/ations made for Tue LitE- 
RARY DIGEsT, 
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ARE ENGLAND AND RUSSIA NECESSARILY 
AT ODDS? 


ISMARCK is said to have summed up the relations of Eng- 
land and Russia as “ perpetual hostility along all the fron- 
tiers of the world.” Conflicting interests in Turkey, Persia, 
Tibet, and the extreme Orient at the present time between the 
two empires would seem to confirm the declaration of the Iron 
Chancellor. Since the completion of the trans-Caspian line by 
Russia and the building of the Bagdad railway by a German 
syndicate, English journals have been calling upon British en- 
terprise to undertake similar lines in Persia and India to coun- 
teract the assumed designs of Russia on the domain of the Shah. 
Quite recently the British Indian Government extended its rail- 
way lines through Northern Beluchistan, thus bringing North- 
western India within easy reach of the French and German lines 
in Syria and Asia Minor. According to the St. Petersburger 
Zeitung, the press of the Russian capital is much wrought up 
over this extension, This German-Russian journal quotes the 
Novoye.Vremya, one of the semi-official organs of St. Peters- 
burg, as saying: 


“We take it for granted that, within the very near future, Eng- 
land will bring all India into direct railroad communication with 
Eastern Persia and, through Eastern Persia, with all the Le- 








FIRM FRIFNDSHIP. 
“T hope we will stand shoulder to shoulder,” said the Czar to the Kaiser, 
in his Dantzig speech. —<Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


vant. England will then be in possesson of another base from 
which she may attack us in Central Asia, and, it is needless to 
add, she will monopolize the new markets opened up by these 
railroad extensions. .. . We must act atonce. ... Our influ- 
ence at Teheran is still all powerful, and the time has now ar- 
rived, or is rapidly approaching, when we should take the fullest 
advantage of the privileged facilities we command in the domin- 
ions of the Shah.” 

The German press generally appears to regard Russia’s ex- 
pansion in Central Asia as logical and inevitable. The Areuz- 
Zeitung (Berlin) believes that, sooner or later, England will have 
to fight for her hold on India. Persia, says this journal, is ear- 
marked for Russia. The Hamburger Nachrichten holds the 
same general views, but suggests that a possible check may 
come to the Russian advance through an alliance of England 
and Japan. Zhe Spectator (London) rather advocates giving in 
to Russian ambition, as it is “not worth England’s while to en- 
ter any objection if Russia should dominate the Persian Gulf or 
even annex Persia.” ‘“‘We can see Russia’s aspirations in the 
Persian Gulf satisfied,” concludes this London journal, “ without 
the slightest injury being inflicted on ourselves, and we believe 
that the British Government might to-morrow come to an un- 
derstanding on the matter.” 

Japan and America, published in this city, does not see much 
choice between the two as “dominators.” Both Powers, it says, 
have shown barbarism as well as civilization: 


“Russia has slaughtered semi-barbarians in Northern and Cen- 
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tral Asia; but she has planted there a European civilization that 
will grow and bear fruit for centuries. Great Britain, on the 
other hand, has slaughtered the descendants of a great race, to 
which she and other nations of the world are indebted for their 
philosophy, language, civilization, and religion ; and she has not 
planted in India a European civilization. ...... 

“It [India] seems to be the destined prey of Russia, because 
Russia is struggling for warm-water ports as a man in a dun- 
geon struggles for light and air, and because the Hindus are in- 
different to a Russian conquest, and the British are unable to 
prevent it. It is, in fine, one of those great struggles for booty 
that have been waged by all the rapacious conquerors of the 
world—Egypt against Assyria, Persia against Greece, Rome 
against Carthage, Byzantium against Islam—all for the posses- 
sion of Asia,” 


The Manchester Guardian pooh-poohs reports of Russian in- 
terference with British trade prospects in Persia. The empire 
of the Czar has only commercial, not political, aims there, The 
Guardian believes, and it continues: 


‘““As a mercantile nation, we can not fairly object to the at- 
tempts of Russia to secure the lion’s share of Persian trade. 
We may disapprove of her methods and regard her bounty sys- 
tem as a means of wasting in a foreign country money which it 
sorely needed at home. But we shall best consult our dignity 
by abstaining from complaint unless and until we have reason 
to suspect that Russia is persuading or compelling the Persian 
Government to violate its treaty obligations toward us and to im- 
pose unwarrantable restrictions upon our commerce.” 


Robert de Caix, writing in the Journal des Débats (Paris) , de- 
clares that England is giving herself unnecessary anxiety over 
affairs in the Near East. Her interests there, he says, are purely 
commercial. Why does she not content herself with attending 
to her commerce? 

The arrival in St. Petersburg of the special mission from Tibet 
has made the British press somewhat uneasy lest it portenda 
triumph of Russian influence in the land of, the Lama. The 
Politische Correspondenz (Vienna) publishes an alleged official 
communication from St. Petersburg to the effect that the mission 
was entirely devoid of political significance. The same journal, 
however, hints that the communication in question was published 
to allay Chinese suspicions and to hinder England from taking 
steps to oppose any attempt to establish a Russian protectorate 
over Tibet. ‘The ation and the Neueste Nachrichten (Berlin) 
comment on the annoupcement in much the same vein as the 
Viennese paper, the Nachrichten adding: 

“The Czar has kept his promise to the late Queen not to em- 
barrass England during her difficulties in South Africa, in so far 
as he has not allowed any of the grave questions pending be- 
tween England and Russia to be opened in a threatening man- 
ner. Russia, however, knows how to turn England’s present 
difficulties to her own advantage.” 

Prince Uchtomsky, founder of the Russo-Chinese bank, inti- 
mate friend of the Czar, author of a recent book on Russia’s mis- 
sion in Asia, and editor of the St. Petersburg Vzedomosti, in a 
recent article in his paper (quoted by the S¢. Petersburger 
Zeitung) asserts that Russia has not the slightest intention of 
taking Tibet under her protection. The stories about the mis- 
sions, he declares, are ‘mere nonsense.” As a matter of fact, 
the Viedomosti is reported as saying, the “only desire of the 
Tibetans is to preserve themselves from foreign invasion, even 
the invasion of scientific expeditions.” The Vienna correspond- 
ent of the London 7zmes, however, believes that Russian aggres- 
sion is imminent in Tibet. He quotes a certain Dr. Busch, “a 
well-known political writer of the Austrian capital,” as saying: 

“The Delai Lama may prefer the protection of the mighty 
Czar to that of the weak Emperor of China. When France has 
secured a firm footing in Yunnan, and Russia in Tibet, the 
Franco-Russian chain will extend from the Baltic Sea to the 
Gulf of Tongking, and it will be possible for the two allies to 
prevent trade between China and the British possessions in 
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Asia. It will also enable them to combine in any eventual op- 


erations, either to the north against China or tothe south against 
India.” 


The Polttische Correspondenz, the Viennese journal already 
quoted from, agrees with this view and asks England what she 
is going to do about it. 

The Herald (Kobe, Japan), one of the papers published in 
English which keeps a very close watch on Russian Asiatic poli- 
tics, sounds a warning to England in an article under the head- 
ing: “A Franco-Russian Band Across Asia.” At the moment of 
the reception of the Tibetan mission by the Czar’s ministers, it 
points out, the French Chamber of Deputies approved the con- 
struction of the Yunnan railway, a Chinese concession to France, 
in the person of M. Donner, governor of French Indo-China. 
The circumstances may not seem to have any very close connec- 
tion, says Zhe Hera/d, but on the map they are “ wonderfully 
suggestive” : 


“If Russia and France were to join hands across the moun- 
tains of southeastern Tibet, there is no saying what big fish the 
drag-net of their influence—thus stretched across the continent 
of Asia—might pick up. ‘The alliance would envelop British 
India all along its northern border, from near Herat to near 
Mandalay, and altho Tibet is the highest and most mountainous 
country in the world, who knows but that in the far future a 
Russian railway through the land of the Grand Lama may meet 
the French road at rail-head at Yunnan-fu? That would bring 
Russian battalions into the Gulf of Tonking at three or four days’ 
notice, snapping their fingers at the vigilance of an enemy’s fleet 
patrolling the sea routes from Port Arthur.” 


The immense distance of European Russia from Russian pos- 
sessions on the Pacific has recently called the attention of the 
journals of the empire to the need for coaling-stations and naval 
bases. The press is urging upon the Government the necessity 
of emulating Germany and the United States and of asserting 
the rights of Russia as a great world-power, with important pos- 
sessions in the Far East, to “points of support” along the route 
to Manchuria. Bold editorials are being written upon the sub- 
ject. Thus the St. Petersburg Novoye Vremya says: 

“In time of war the Powers that have no coaling-stations will 
find themselves in a most difficult position. Germany, tho a 
continental Power, has shown even greater zeal than Great Brit- 
ain in acquiring such bases. Unfortunately, we have not fol- 
lowed this example. Notwithstanding the fact that the protec- 
tion of our relations with the Far East is absolutely essential, 
we have not a single station on the way from St. Petersburg or 
Odessa to Port Arthur. There were some rumors of our getting 
an island in the Red Sea, but they turned out to be baseless. 
Yet the Red Sea undoubtedly deserves to be carefully studied 
with regard to the opportunities for convenient coaling-stations. 
Not only does it form part of the route tothe Far East, but it 
abounds with islands, belonging to Turkey, which would serve 
our purpose. France has some possessions along its shore, and 
can not a little strip of territory be set aside for us? Then in 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans there are islands to be considered 
from this standpoint, and surely in a distance of ten thousand 


miles Russia ought to find something which all other nations 
have succeeded in acquiring.” 


Russia, it continues, does not want India and has no notion of 
expanding in that direction, and there is therefore no occasion 
for English jealousy and apprehension. It concludes: “If Eng- 
land frankly decided to concede to Russia half of what she has 
already had to yield to Germany, the academic talk of an Anglo- 
Russian understanding could easily be translated into actual 
fact.” 

Even more outspoken is the St. Petersburg Vzedomosti, which 
demands free access for Russia to the Mediterranean and a coal- 
ing-station in that sea. It says: “Russia's task in the extreme 
East should not cause her to forget the Mediterranean. Quite 
the contrary, it should Jead her to think all the more about the 
latter. The tremendous expenditures which we have incurred in 
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recent years in constructing the Siberian railway, strategic lines 
in Central Asia and in Manchuria, are a guaranty that we shall 
not hesitate before any sacrifice demanded by the necessary ac- 
quisition of a base in the Mediterranean.” 

A provincial paper has just been suppressed by the Russian 
Government for saying that Manchuria will never be surren- 
dered or evacuated by Russia, and this talk of taking advantage 
of England’s weakness and France’s support and obtaining a 
foothold in the Mediterranean is deemed decidedly significant 
by the French press. The /ourna/ suspects that the Czar’s visit 
to France may, among other things, lead to some action in the 
Mediterranean, supposed to be closed to Russia. —7rans/ations 
made for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 





WHAT THE DUAL ALLIANCE HAS DONE. 


HE express reaffirmation of the military alliance—‘ the fra- 
ternity in arms "—between France and Russia, upon which 
the press of the two countries concerned continues to concentrate 
attention, has led the more thoughtful writers to examine the 
“reeord” of the Dual Alliance. What has it actually accom- 
plished? they ask. It is universally agreed (Tolstoy alone dis- 
senting) that the alliance has sought to preserve peace in Eu- 
rope and in those quarters of the world in which the Powers are 
keenly interested. All editors agree that defense, not offense, 
will continue to be the watchword of the allied nations. But 
does that exhaust the subject? Asking these questions, M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux, the ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs in France, 
and the able diplomat whose policy M. Delcassé, the present 
minister, has pursued unbroken, writes an elaborate answer in 
the Journa/ (Paris). His views and conclusions may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


“Tt is not enough to say that the powerful support of Russia 
has enabled France to enjoy peace and domestic progress. It is 
necessary to appreciate the peaceable victories and conquests 
won by France in the field of international politics. Nations 
often succeed without war better than they do with it, provided 
they are strong, ready to face war and to take advantage of op- 
portunities. Since the formation of the alliance, Russia’s back- 
ing has made it possible, even easy, for France to extend her 
colonial possessions in several directions. The latter has made 
advances in Indo-China, has obtained new privileges in Hunan, 
has definitely annexed and incorporated Madagascar, has estab- 
lished a firm protectorate over vast territories in the northern 
half of the African continent. ‘The boundaries of these posses- 
sions, extending from the Atlantic shores to the Nile basin, are 
now unalterably fixed. 

“Further, the Tunisian question is practically settled, and in 
favor of France. No Power will seek to disturb her title. The 
position of France in the Mediterranean Sea has vastly im- 
proved, and she has secured new strategic points. Her relations 
with Italy, so strained before, have become amicable, and this 
would not have occurred had she remained isolated.” 


M. Hanotaux tries to show that none of these advances could 
have been made if the alliance had not rendered France strong, 
secure, and alert. The alliance, he concludes, is not sterile or 
dead, as some Frenchmen think; it is not retroactive and has 
not restored to France the provinces lost to Germany in 1870, 
but it is a positive force and yields fruit constantly. 

The St. Petersburg Noveye Vremya, in discussing the alli- 
ance, likewise points out its realized advantages and the good 
that it still has to accomplish. It says: 

“The principal services of the alliance are found in the 
strengthening of Russia’s position in Eastern Asia and the im- 
provement of France’s status in Africa. A new point of contact 
is discernible in the Balkan peninsula, and other tasks will con- 
tinually present themselves. Life is movement and perpetual 


struggle. Modern political life is notoriously fullof uncertainty. 
Not one of the active nations is content to stand still; each is 
seeking to extend its influence and control. The chances of per- 
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manent place would be getting smaller all the time if it were not 
for the wholesome restraints imposed by the existing powerful 
combinations. Russia and France are each encountering ob- 
stacles to further development, and these are to be removed only 
by cooperation. Wider horizons for cooperative effort are being 
opened in the Near and Far East, and the Dual Alliance is as 
much a guaranty of progress and successful prosecution of cher- 
ished purposes as it is an insurer of peace. The renewal of the 
Russo-French bond will have palpable consequences in the march 
of things.”"— 7rans/ation made for Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 





WHAT IS RUSSIA DOING IN THE BALKANS? 


JHILE it is almost impossible to follow the progress of 
intrigue and political fluctuation in the Balkan states, it 
is becoming increasingly evident that Russian influence in that 
section of Europe is slowly but surely displacing the influence of 
Austria-Hungary. Early in, September there appeared in Bu- 
charest the first number of a new journal known as the Pravo- 
slavnty Vostok (The Orthodox Orient), published in both Rus- 
sian and French, with the avowed object of furthering Russian 
interests. This journal, which is edited by the Servian poet 
llics, announces that its program is the union of all the Balkan 
nations under the protection of Russia, “which alone is capable 
of assuring their development.” It will be remembered that 
Austro-Russian relations in the near East have been regulated 
since 1897 by the agreement between the two countries that nei- 
ther would interfere in any way with the free political develop- 
ment of the Balkans. During the past year a number of Aus- 
trian journals have been publishing articles exposing alleged 
Russian intrigues in Rumania, Servia, Bulgaria, and Macedo- 
nia, and the Pester Lioyd (Budapest), the Hungarian organ of 
the Austrian Government, has repeatedly warned Vienna against 
““Muscovite encroachments” along the lower Danube. This 
journal recently accused Bulgaria of violating the terms of the 
Treaty of Paris, in permitting Russian war-vessels to navigate 
the lower Danube and its tributaries outside Russian territory. 
The Viedomosti (St. Petersburg) is queted by the S/. Peters- 
burger Zeitung as vigorously denying any infringement by 
Russia of “her traditional position of strict neutrality.” Says 
the Russian organ: 


“ Russia’s Eastern policy, and, in fact, her entire foreign pol- 
icy, has demonstrated her conscientiousness and skill in main- 
taining tranquillity in the Balkans by acts and efforts so eloquent 
as to render it impossible for artificial agitation on the part of 
even a leading Hungarian newspaper to throw any shadow upon 
Russian diplomacy or upon Austro-Russian relations.” 


The Neue Frete Presse (Vienna), referring to the loan ad- 
vanced to Bulgaria by the Russian Government. says: ‘There 
can no longer be any illusions about the relations of Bulgaria to 
Russia. Bulgaria has lost her liberty, for the price of this loan 
will probably be her independence.” Servia is already under the 
mussian hand, declares the Neue Frete Presse, further. It 
quotes, from the Revue d'Orient, of Budapest, an interview 
with Dr. Vuitch, the Premier and Foreign Minister of Servia, in 
which that statesman is reported as saying: “As to the newspa- 
per rumors about the conclusion of a military convention be- 
tween Russia and Servia, I believe I characterize them ade- 
quately in saying that I see no necessity for such an arrangement, 
since the ties which bind us to Russia are stronger than any 
convention could be. Conventions are necessary only between 
states which mistrust each other.” 

The situation would be very much simpler, remarks 7he 
Speaker (London), were it not for the erratic displays of inde- 
pendence which follow each other with a sort of mad method in 
the Sultan’s policy. 

“The Russian plan is no doubt to allow him to decay quietly 
and decently. The Balkan states are preparing for the end. 
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There is no hurry, and it does not greatly matter to St. Petersburg 
how many Macedonians or Armenians are massacred, so long as 
the process of dry-rot continues. Her opportunity will arrive 
undisturbed by these village tragedies. The Sultan, however, 
has lately taken to asserting himself.” 

The Speaker concludes : 

“The Sultan’s conduct in the mail-bag affair, in the Chinese 
comedy, and now again in this quays question, is traced by the 
quidnunes to the Kaiser. His policy certainly is to arrest the 
decay on which Russia speculates. He is the one potentate who 
takes the formula about the ‘integrity of the Ottoman empire’ in 
sarnest. If the Russo-Austrian exfenfe is at an end, the govern- 
ing fact of the future will no doubt be a long and obscure duel 
between Russia as a disintegrating influence, assisted by France 
and the Balkan states, against the efforts of Germany to con- 
serve and underpin the Turkish ruin.” 

The latest rumor is of a strongly worded military convention 
between Austria and Rumania. This report pleases Zgoda, the 
Polish journal of Chicago, which says: 

“We rejoice that a new adversary has risen against Russia. 
In the coming pitched conflict which will settle whether the 
world is to become Cossack or republican, the small states 
around Russia will play an important, perhaps even a decisive, 
role. Sweden and Finland on the North, Poland on the West, 
the Caucasus and Rumania on the South—all these together may 
turn the scales.” 


The Dzienntk Narodowy (Polish National Daily, Chicago) 
says that until last year, in Old Servia and, in general, in all 
Macedonia, the Servians, unlike the Bulgarians and Greeks, en- 
joyed the singular favor of the Turkish authorities. ‘Suddenly, 
however, the page was turned, and for half a year almost we 
have heard of no encounters between the Macedonian Bulgarians 
and the Turkish authorities, but, instead, news comes almost 
daily either of the persecutions of the Servian population or elise 
of bloody encounters on the Servian-Turkish frontier.” ‘The 
cause of this change of front need not be sought far from Tur- 
key, says the Dsiennik Narodowy. It is certain that, Bulgaria 
having become de facto her vassal state, Russia has employed all 
her weighty influence in Constantinople to direct the hate of the 
orthodox Mohammedans against the Servians, whose natural 
protector, Servia, has not yet entered wholly upon the paths of 
the preset Bulgarian policy. 

“In consequence of this double-dealing of Russia, who appears 
at one time in defense of all the Balkan Slavonians and at an- 
other time as the friend of some races inhabiting the Balkan 
peninsula, Turkey's position becomes strengthened in the meas- 
ure that the position of the Servian kingdom becomes more and 
more difficult.”"— 7ranslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


A RECENT editorial leader in the 7Zemfs (Paris) was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the “decay of parliamentary institutions ” in Great Britain. The 
last session of the House of Commons was, in the opinion of this Paris 
journal, the “sight of a majority enormous, yet agitated and impotent, of a 
minority weak and also divided.” No more scandalous scene was ever 
witnessed in any European parliament, it says, than the expulsion of the 
Irish members last May. The cause of the decline of prestige of the Com- 
mons, the 7emps believes, is the “tyranny of committees” and the system 
of caucuses. “As long, however, as the House of Commons iselected by 
the people and controls public expenditure as well as furnishing the ma- 
jority of the Cabinet, its prestige can not be permanently diminished.” 


A MOVEMENT is on foot in Canada toerect a monument to Baldwin and 
Lafontaine, the Englishman and the Frenchman who, in the “Great Minis- 
try " of 1851, brought about a harmonious union of the two races in the Do- 
minion. Zhe Herald (Montreal) mentions the fact that the site of the old 
Houses of Parliament will soon be turned into a public square and that 
here the monument should be erected. It comthents as follows: “What 
more appropriate than that, on the spot where these buildings stood, at the 
place where racial passions and prejudices burned themselves out in the 
fires that consumed the Houses of Parliament, there should stand a monu- 
ment to these two men of high purpose and great ability who gave to 
Canada, to the empire, and to the world an ever-to-be-admired example 
of what can be accomplished by the exercise of mutual consideration, by 
the appeal to a common Canadianism, and by endeavoring to transfuse 
into the political institutions of Canada the life and spirit of British democ- 
racy, absolutely without limitation.” 
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“Civics for New York State."—Charles DeFor- 
est Hoxie. (American Book Co.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 


The Child Eternal. 
By IRENE FOWLER BROWN, 


I heard their prayers and kissed their sleepy eyes, 
And tucked them in all warm from feet to head, 
To wake again with morning’s glad sunrise,— 
Then came where he lay dead. 
On cold still mouth I laid my lips. Asleep 
He lay, to wake the other side God's door, 
My other children mine to love and keep, 
But this one mine no more. 





SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE 


SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The Stone System requires only a few minutes a 
day,in your own room, before retiring, with no 


aratus Whatever. Your Individual condition care- 
ully considered, and miid, medium, or vigorous 
exercise prescribed, exactly as your particular re- 
quirements and mode of living demand. Intelligent 
exercise will cure or prevent most of the ills to which 
the flesh is heir. 

Mr. Frederick W. Stene, Director of Athletics 
of The Stone School of Scientific Physical Cul- 
ture, has been director of Athletics of Columbia 
College, The Knickerbocker Athletic Association, and 
is at present with the Chicago Athletic Association. 
At the age of 50 years, he is still a physically perfect 
man. He established the World’s record for 100 yards 
sprint (9 4-5 seconds); has been before the public 30 
years as an athlete, and trainer of athletes, and is 
admittedly capable of teaching physical culture in- 
telligentiy and scientifically. We aim to create a 
perfect development. greater strength and better 

ealth. Does not overtax the heart. Both sexes, 
allages—from 15 to 8—are alike benefited. We have 
a very attractive proposition to make the first one 
who applies from each locality. Illustrated de- 
aero beoklet and measurement blank sent 

ee. 


The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 
Suite 1662, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Vital Points 


to be considered in selecting a Life Insurance 
Company are: Low cost, consistent with safety, 
profit secured through careful management and 
liberality towards policy-holders. All these 
requirements are met by 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company 












. 
of America 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, HOME OFFICE, 
PRESIDENT. Newark, N.J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, 1 
shall be glad to receive, free, particulars and 
rates of Policies. 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 























Send for Our Free Book 


and learn from it cf ** Thirty Nights’ Free Trial,’’ and about 


THIS and THIS 


The old-fashioned hair mattress has distaste-| The Ostermoor [attress is hygienically 
ful and dangerous possibilities. The hair is | constructed and is absolutely healthy. Patent 
taken from the bodies of dead beasts. Vermin | Elastic Felt has it origin in a pure vegetable 
and germs have doubtless lodged in it, for it | fibre, which is sterilized and made non-absorbent. 
cannot be strictly purified. Such a mattress | Being made of airy interlacing sheets, it main- 
will absorb moisture, and needs frequent “ mak- | tains its original shape and elasticity forever, 
ing over ”—which is a dirty job. | and is absolutely vermin-proof. 








Intelligent comparison, not exaggerated statements and claims, has made for 


THE OSTERMOOR PATENT 15 
ELASTIC FELT MATTRESS, ° 


an enviable reputation. A 72-page illustrated book, ‘* The Test of Time," will be mailed upon application. 


We alone make and sell The Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt Mattress. Mattresses of so-called “‘ felt,”’ ‘‘ elastic 
felt,’ etc., for sale at stores are fraudulent imitations. Our name, trade mark and guarantee is on every mattress, To 
obtain the genuine you must deal directly with us, either by mail or at our warerooms, 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., - $ 8.36 

3 feet wide, 30 tbs.. - - - - 10.00 All 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., 11.70 > 6ft.3In, 
4 feet wide, 40 'bs., - - - - 13.35 long 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs., 16.00 


In two part; 50c. extra. Special sizes at special prices, 





Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


Sleep on it 30 nights, and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for,if you don’t believe it to be the equal in 

cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair 
mattress ever made, you can get your money back by 














return mail - ‘“‘ no questions asked.”’ There will be no Express Charges 
unpleasantness about it at all. ~ — to Any 





OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 


119 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


Send for free book, “Church Cushions.”" 





We have cushioned 25,000 churches, 














| We will send you for $1.00 a beautifal 


‘MANITOBA FARM LANDS.|| Leather Card-case 
3000 acres, 25 miles south of Winnipeg, in handsomely embossed with your — upon it ; You can 

. ry . : ° a 10t duplicate this case for less than $2 50 in the stores 

| Red River Valley. Choice soil. Similar lands “We are manufacturers and sell you direct t 

° . = Your dollar will gladly be refunded if you are no 

in the valley south of international boundary | § satisfied 

5 as HOWE Ne pe ae BOSTON LEATHER BINDING COMPANY, 

held at $15 to $30 per acre. This tract for sale oon dda ath, Seieninbene 








|in body at $5.00 per acre. a ; 
i Ye Write for price. list. 
Inquire of W. D. Hodgson, Fargo, N. D. | KLI PS H. H. Ballard, 3¥7 Pittsfield, Mass, 
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Those other children long to men have grown,— 
Strange hurried men who give me passing 
thought, 
Then go their ways. No longer now my own, 
Without me they have wrought. 
So when night comes, and seeking mother’s knee, 
Tired childish feet turn home at eventide, 
I fold him close—the child that’s left to me, 
My little lad who died. 


—In October Harper's Magazine. 


Outward Bound. 
An English Tribute. 

By EDWARD SYDNEY TYLEE. 
(PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: DIED SEPTEMBER 14, 
1901.) 

Farewell! for now a stormy morn and dark 
The hour of greeting and of parting brings; 


Already on a rising wind yon bark 
Spreads her impatient wings. ere G 
sé hi 
Too hasty keel, a little while delay ! ) tae i 
A moment tarry, O thou hurrying dawn! We 
> 
. For long and sad will be the mourners’ day ‘ 
When their beloved is gone. 


** Eloquence is logic on fire.” 
—THomas B. REED. 


But vain the hands that beckon from the shore : ' . A library of famous After-dinner 





Alike our passion and our grief are vain. Speeches, Classic and Popular Lectures, : . 
Behind him lies our little world : before the best Occasional Addresses, Anecdotes, Remin- "@r™® 
The iilimitable main. iscences and Repartee, edited by Hon. Thomas B. Reed, x SS 
Yet, none the less, about his moving bed - é assisted by Hon. Justin McCarthy, M.P.; Rossiter Johnson, Albert Ellery ! 
Immortal eyes a tireless vigil keep— F Bergh, Jonathan P. Dolliver, Edward Everett Hale, Nathan Haskell Dole, John 


An angel at the feet and at the head 


B. Gordon, James B. Pond, George McLean Harper, Lorenzo Sears, Champ Clark, 
Guard his untroubled sleep. 


Edwin M. Bacon, Truman A. DeWeese, Clark Howell. Modern Eloquence is an 
assemblage of gems of expressed thought that have stirred the hearts of the greatest of 


Two nations bowed above a common bier, ty centuries ; Lectures that have thrilled vast intellectual assemblies in the centres of thought ; 
inwelrutte nn , After-dinner Speec hes that have broadened the human heart and mind ; Eulogies that have 
And in their sorrow one. | melted prejudice, banished ill-feeling, made memories sacred ; Addresses stimulant of thought, 
desire and ambition ; brilliant bits of humor, wit and repartee ; Stories fixing local color and 
human pathos and interest as if on canvas. It is the essence of all noteworthy speech 
of a hundred years—itself the expression of all noteworthy action. Prefixed to the several 
volumes are introductory articles—‘‘ The Influence and History of Oratory,’’ by Mr. Reed ; 
‘The History of After-dinner Speaking,’’ by Prof. Sears, etc. Following these brilliant 
prefaces are contributions from mind and pen of men who have made the English-speaking 


And thou, lone traveler of a waste so wide, 
The uncharted seas that all must pass in turn, 
May the same star that was so long thy guide 
O’er thy last voyage burn. 


Lae 


£3 
BES emt 2 


No eye can reach where through yon somber veil 
That bark to its eternal haven fares; 


No earthly breezes swell its shadowy sail : : have directed from the executive chair, the cabinet board, the pulpit, the sanctum, the 
Only our love and prayers. 


bench, the stage, the rostrum or the printed page. Modern Eloquence is 
in various bindings, sumptuous and rich, but moderate in price. A handsome 


people first in literature, arts and sciences and who have taught ideal civic life; men who 


—In London Sfecta/or. 


portfolio of sample pages, photogravures and color plates, and other interest- 
Carnival in the North S ing material, with full particulars of bindings and price, will be 


mailed on application if THe Lirerary Dicest is mentioned. 
By FRANCIS STERNE F .LMER. 


John D. Morris @ Company, 


Arm in arm, their branches twined, Publishers, 
Tali maples drink the mountain wind ; 1101 Chestnut Street, 
Reach out with eagerness to seize : 


é Philadelphia. 
Flagons of cool October breeze. € 


Bravely decked in yellow and red, 
Maples stand at the bright throng’s head, 
And summon the firs to give their aid 

To make this forest masquerade,— -—_— 
Summon even the solemn firs 











tag, UP . : ; =? LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
‘To join the ranks of roisterers ! STUD IN CORRESPONDENCE 
Spruceland woodsmen, Pierre and Jean LAW wee 7 
s : re 
sb ge reapallanasrpne soma naa net Established tn 1892. TAUGHT BY MAIL 

ow with your gayest songs lead on! Poe. ae for od . ry Beate. Dutton Learn at home toearn money at home, or in 

Son f ? eory and practice, Text books used are same i sitio: ci us fo 

Join in the revel the trees made here, - wa om ae LB nedeagary Seer tgg eho ie ee ote een ene ae ee 
For woods will be sad for half a year ; law at your home. Three Courses—Regular ments, Menus, dress goods and’ decorating 

x ; te College Course, Post Graduate and Business china and pottery. Write for free circular: 
Riot a little,—summer is spent, Law Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. “Ornamental Design” containing students’ work, 
And all the winter the woods keep Lent! Full particulars free. International Correspondence Schools, 

. Chienge Correspondence School of Box 1202 Seranton, Pa. 
—In October Atlantic Monthly. Law, Reaper Block, Chicago. 
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NEVER SLIPS OR TEARS NO STITCHING IN THE ELASTIC EVERY PAIR 


warrantep [HE ONLY CLASP 


That Stands the Strain of Modern Use 


HOSE surron 











Por the 
Name on Every Loop = 





GEO. FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. Senge pe. tymall a, 


atalogue free. 
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Rabbits, Normandy Peasants, and Guy de 
Maupassant.—An amusing story is reprinted in 
the Courrier des Etats-Unis concerning Guy de 
Maupassant, who once maintained near his home 
at Etretat a rabbit warren of a few acres, in the 
midst of cultivated fields. The story runs: 





. 
“The Norman peasants, who are notorious for I ‘ | h ( 
cunning, used to plant choice vegetable and rare n ese igars 
shrubs in the adjoining fields, and every year 
Maupassant had to pay heavily for the damage 


every particle of the tobacco used is clear, clean, selected Havana. ~ 
done by his rabbits. 





B< f : ; 
“After a few years he got tired of this sort of They are Perfecto size and fully equal to any 20c. imported cigar. 
thing. . Fie seateapa’ sent. she Sat, Sonia he shot We purpose establishing our own trade for our own cigars, 
cost him about twenty dollars apiece, which was : > as Ae - “ 
rather too much even for an enthusiastic sports- and give our customers the benefit of the saving in importer’s, 
peer ts Pig owe geen. ones Metis 4) ak wholesaler’s, manufacturer’s, jobber’s and retailer's profits. To 
game preserve. There were only four or five bur- : . 3 
rows in the enclosure, and a few ferrets soon dis- do this we must sell a better cigar than can be bought elsewhere 
lodged all the inhabitants. : H - ~ > 
2s for same money. 

“One night after the rabbits had been destroyed, in the United State fe the y 
the writer happened towisit his former preserve How we do it:—We own our plantations in Cuba, grow our 
and detected a man skulking along under the | . ° ° . . 
trees, withi"a large tag slung Over his shoulder. | own tobacco, bring it direct from our plantations in Cuba to our 
Maupassant supposed that the man had come to own factory in New York, where it is made into these cigars by 
steal wood, and challenged him. The supposed ; i : . : 
this# toak 49: his becte, Jeayinn® belied tm ‘his Cuban workmen, the most skilled cigar makers in the world. 


bag, which was found to be filled with rabbits of 


both sexes. The man was an honest neighbor > s : 
who, shrewdly reasoning that there could be no . Upon receipt of 10 we will 
damages if there were no rabbits, had thought it ur Nh 


advisable to restock the warren himself.”—7yrans- = send to any address in the 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGES?. A ° ° 

United States, all express charges prepaid by us, 

MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. | one hundred “Flor de los Manantiales” cigars, 


The Reason for it.—“Does the course of their 


true love run smooth?” “Oh, yes; there are Perfecto S1ZC. 


banks on both sides."— Moonshine. e 
Roget Smoke ten of them, and if you are not fully 
Accounts.—BOREAS: “Well, how do accounts 
d to-day?” ae ad ° ° 
Pdetencites <eesnabas deci aldlibd satishied with the cigars, you may return the 
abeaedremebccune * ga other ninety and we will without question 
The Last Straw.—DAUGHTER: “But, papa, he 


ismy ideal!” send back the ten dollars. The only risk you 
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A ROZS 


“Great Scott! If anybody else had 
| told me that against that young man I wouldn’t 


rreicten eae ncn ty = run is an opportunity to smoke ten good 
Enough, — cigars at our expense. 


I shot a rocket in the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where 
Until next day, with rage profound, 
The man it fell on came around. 





You cannot buy these from dealers, but you can get them at 


' In less time than it takes to tell, your club at a small advance over the box pricc. Let us send 
He showed me where that rocket fell ; you our illustrated book, ‘‘ From Planter to Smoker; the Story 
And now I do not greatly care _ 99 
To shoot more rockets in the air. of a Havana Cigar. 
—Tom Masson, in Harlem Life. OUR REFERENCES: 





Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, Corn Exchange Bank, New York. 
If you feel “ All Played Out’’ y 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate Lopez, Grau Co., 225 Pearl Street, New York. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain and 
strengthens the stomach. 
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; YOUR HOUSE be mad iformly comfortable by using the 
Whist Lessons Free. ¥ we retioadinessay 4 x Bap! —s 

A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 

free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 


bought from your dealer. Write us for 

particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,” T 
: teaches principles of the game in an even- R. E G { j A O R 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. on your furnace. It fits any heater and is a great saver of fuel. 


Neat, Compact, on trial. Highest Award at Paris Exposition. Write for free on 
tictactory tor || THE POWERS REGULATOR CO., - 38 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 


ee Every detail patented. | MAKE . EVEN INCS. | Ye INVITATIONS 


i Men employed can make money oon. nd Announcements Printed aud Epgraved. Latest Btyles, 

Sold by dealers,or write Infringements prosecuted. | ings gi 2 ‘or t poblie xg with pital Sod ec L eden ot sane Dee ee ae 08 ¥ ie 

} 260-page Cai 6c. Samples and Valuable Booklet, “ Wedding uette,’ 

The U.S. Pla ng Card Co., Cincinnati, U.S. A. 9 Geteas Bt, N.Y. Free. J. W. Cockrum, 581 Main St., Oakland City, Ind. 
89 McALLISTER, Mig, Optician, 4! 


Readers of Tae Lrrzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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New Winter 
Suits and Cloaks 


WELL-MADE and prop- 
A erly finished garment 
fits you and is s*ylish. 
Good materials _ proper! 
sponged wear well an wil 
not shrink Our new suits 
and cloaks for Fall and 
Winter embody all of these 
qualities. Prices are lower 
than ever before. Every 
garment made toorder—to 
your measure — from the 
samples we send. Remem- 
ber that whatever you get 
must fit and give satisfac- 
tion; if not, send it back. 
We will refund your 
mone 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Tailor-Made Suits, from 
Paris models, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Costumes, 
lined throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 
Fashionable Cos- 
tumes of Velveteen, 
Velvet Cords and 
Wide Wale Cordu- 


New Cloth Skirts, $4 up. aaa 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts, plaid back or plain, 
Suits, $8 up, Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples ; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish wT for suits or cloaks, so that we can 
send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


























A Life Saving 
Book 


Prompt action frequently averts 
long misery or even death. A 
short, plain guide as to what to 
do in all cases of accident or 
sudden illness is 


Till the Doctor Comes 


and How to Help Him 


By Georce H. Hope, M.D. Re- 
vised to date by Mary J. 
Kybp, 


You cannot afford to be without it. 
$1.00 by mail if not at your dealer's. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 
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For the Home, Library, Sick Room, Studio, Office, School Room, 


made THE STANDORETTE »=*« 


An Invalid’s and Easel, Reading 
Stand, Book Rest, Music Stand. Card 
Stand, Sewl Stand, Drawing 

oard, all in one handsome 
plece of furniture. Com- 
paces folded ; shipped 
in box 24 x 21 x x. 










tion. ohiense on sy 


not as represen . money 

refunded. All one 

are automatic. Made of steeltubing. Fin- 
ished oxidized, nickel plat white or black 
enameled. Handsome boo! free. 





D. H. ALLEN & CO., 30 Main St. Miamisburg, 0. 








HAPPYFOOT 
HAIR INSOLES 


keep the feet warm and dry. Make w: a 
easure. Relieve tender, callous, perspi 
eet or pheumetion, ne. not hot crowd the me. se shes, 


We, 3 
Br tore, he” Tot at y eyo 
Comdtbasns tt i dvaueiats or she 


The Wim. H. Wiley & Son Co. Bor 58 Hartford, ct 





day from tip to tip, sir.” 
] 
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The : Practical ” ” Skirt and Waist Hangers 


Increase the capacity of closets and wardrobes one- 
half, and are perfect devices for preserving the shape- 
liness of clothing. The closet shown is fitted with 
a set of Six skirt hangers, Six waist hangers 
and Three closet rods. 

The price of this set is $2.50, and we send 
it express paid on receipt of price. 








WE REFUND MONEY IF GOODS 


ARE NOT SATISFACTORY. 














We have fitted up thousands of the finest residences 
in America, and have never been asked to refund 
the money. 

Our illustrated printed matter is sent FREE on 
request, 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY COMPANY, 





439 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Certainly Extraordinary.—FACETIOUS DINER 
(to very tall and exceedingly procrastinating 


servitor): “For more than one reason you might 
be called a long waiter.” 


WAITER: “Yes’r; I sometimes measure half a 
—November Smart Set. 








Current Events. 








Foreign. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


October 9.—Martial law is declared throughout 
the whole of Cape Colony. 


October 11.—Commander Lotter, the Cape rebel, 
is sentenced to death by the British military 
authorities in South Africa; five of his fol- 
lowers are sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. 


October 12.—Commandant Lotter is executed by 
the British at Middelburg, Cape Colony; 
two farmers, Cape rebels, are hanged in 
Vryburg; Kitchener reports the capture of 
Scheeper, one of the most daring of the Cape 
raiders; eighteen more Boer officers are 
banished from South Africa. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


October 7.—Abdurrahman Khan, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, dies at Cabul, and is succeeded 
by Habibullah Khan, his eldest son. 


Costly preparations are made for the return 
journey of the Chinese court to Peking; 
Sheng, the director of telegraphs, is ap- 
pointed to negotiate commercial treaties for 
China and to revise the Chinese customs. 


October 8.—Announcement is made that anew 
isthmian canal treaty has been drawn up, 
and is superior to be signed by Secretary 
Hay and Lord Paunccfote early in Novem- 
ber. 

Colombian rebels at Tumaco fire on the Brit- 
ish steamer Quz/o, bound for Panama. 

Lord Roberts distributes medals at Liverpool 
to troops returning from South Africa, and 
ina speech defends the Government's policy. 


October 9.—The place where Miss Stone, the ab- 
ducted missionary, is held has been found, 
and Bulgarian and Turkish troops are ma- 
king an etfort to rescue her. 


October 10.—Laurent Tailhade, editor of the 
Libertaire, is sentenced to imprisonment and 
fine at Paris for anarchistic utterances; 


Emile Zola appears in his defense. 


An official bulletin from Barranquilla reports 





-Clasp Eyeglasses. 
Briggs nt poe Electric Attachment, For>\~ 
convenie’ comfort and cure, no invention«“ 
of the ist, 100 years equals it. Fit by mail 
guaran Good solicitors make be erent in- 
comes, Exclusive territory a: 
Co., 323 Cox Bids, Rochester, N. Y 





















principles, Draws instead of trays. 


lace for everything and every- 
thing in its place. 
accessible as the top. 





C.0. D. — th privilege of examina. 


. Stamp for illus- 
trated clube 
F. A. STALLMAN, 
4 W. Spring St. Columb 


A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER 
TRUNK is constructed on new 


bottom as 
Defies the 
pare wl Costs no more 
box trunk. Sent 
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Treat Your Guests to a Dish of 


MARVELLI MACARONI 


and your fame as a hostess is established. 
Its Air-Tight Package keeps it pure and 
fresh, and itis so good toeat. We will 
tell you how to cook it in sixty different 
ways if you will send your name and 
your grocer’s. 
THE MARVELLI COMPANY 
109 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 












STALS, 


rt Health Cereals. 
Cake and Pastry. 


Ask Grocers. 
, = 


BARLE 








oo nd — handsome luxurious 
upholstered Morris Chair at less 

than cost, to advertise our furniture de- 
Ml partment. Latest style, reversible 
seatand back cushions, reclining 
~ back which can be adjust- 

a ed toany position desired; 
back cushion is 28x20x4 in. in size. 
seat is 22x20x4in. They are DEEP 
TUFTED IN FIGURED VELVET VEL~ 
OUR, ANY COLOR DESIRED. FRANE 
1S GOLDEN OAK OR MAHOGANIZED 
BIRCH. Send us $1.00 as evidence 
of good faith and we will ship 


ao AN EXCEPTIONAL $4 65 
RCAIN =—_— 











bo s the pa ed — — —", ex- 
Z' our FREE amination satisfactory, pay 
STYLES(Y 182-pace Cat- — 4 ~ e balance and charges 


e of fur-| 5 ie a 4s Secmerss 
$80 small and the bargain so 

et tue Wk WILL SAV we suggest you send the ful 

toe thes. ONET,” the 6: 0 with the ge gud gave 


in your order today. od 


.| THEQURENSABINET G2.D RETO 2 














ay WHOLESALE PRICES! 
If your dealer does not handle 
‘ARCH MALLEABLE IRON & STEEL 
RaNGeEs we will ship the first one 
ordered from your community at 
the wholesale price; saving you 
from yaa A = $25.00. Freight 
id 400 m 
SENT FREE. Handsome cata- 
soqne with wholesale prices and 
full particulars. 
Malieable Iron Range Co. 


132 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 














Recently ‘St, Louis, Mo. 
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a complete rout of General Uribe-Uribe’s & 
’ . forces in a recent engagement near Tachira. 
Fit-the-Back Chal rs October 11.—In compliance with a request from 

Washington, the search for Miss Stone, the for 
American missionary, is abandoned, and ar- 
rangements are made to pay the ransom ; it 


is believed that Turkey will be held respon- | 
side are? Your Real Estate 


The Duke of Cornwall and York reviews cleven 
thousand Canadian troops in Toronto. No Matter Where It Is, 
October 12.—The Empress-Dowager of China 
issues two more edicts, instructing the 
Chinese officials to carry out the reform 
principles of the Yang-tse,.viceroys. 
Prominent men of science from all over the 
world join in the celebration in Berlin of 
Professor Virchow’s eightieth birthday. 


























HAVE an extremely 
interesting, special 
proposition to make to 
100 Lirerary DiGEstr 
readers who want cash 
for their property. If 
you want to sell any 
kind of real estate or 
business (no matter 
where located) send de- 
scription, location, 
? and cash price at once. 
We M. OSTRANDER. Tt may be just the sort 
. s i » |§ of property that I can turn quickly and 
THE SCHLEY CourRT. | advantageously. Send full particulars 
October 7.—-Lieutenant-Commander Hodgson is | J and price in first fetter and save time. 
cross-examined by Admiral Schley’s coun- | If you want to buy a property let me 
sel, and Captain Folger and Lieutenant |§ know just what you want and it is alto- 
say ts taatety- | gether likely I can save you some money. 
October 8.—-Commander Richard Wainwright Does either of the following bargains inter- 
and Lieut. Mark L. Bristol submit their tes- est you? 
timouy. 





October 13.—The funds for the ransom of Miss | 
Stone are forwarded to Constantinople. | 
Two Italians, suspected of being anarchists, 
with designs on the life of the President of | 
Brazil, are arrested in the Presidential palace 

in Rio Janeiro, | 


aap 





Domestic. 





SS emcee | (110 ne 


We fit your back by put- 
ting a movable panel in 
the back of the chair. This 
automatically carries the 









should f th 
SEND FOR Gnédisia  eaesil ef back. October 10.— Rear-Admiral Taylor testifies that | An Attractive Summer Cottage on 
PAMPHLET When notin use it springs backin place he saw the Arooklyn in the Santiago fight a Lake Keuka, N. Y. 
— and : —_ to seaward i the oo This octinge ne in | far the my So aaeate 
. e column; the other witnesses are Commander a five-acre lot, with a | spot on the lake. 
Richards Chair-Panel Co. 79 5 Se st. Potts and Lieutenant Leiper. 330-foot frontage on Lake Keuka itself is 





Lake Keuka. Itcontains 
eight rooms and spa- 


the most beautiful of the 
group in Western New 











Rear-Admiral Schley, having reached the age 
limit of sixtv-two years, is placed on the re- 
































i “~ tired list of the navy. aerak: = a ~~ 
; i The court again refuses to allow Admiral The lot is excel- 
. /2 UR Sampson to be represented by a counsel. is dense- lent, and 
H , , . . ly wood- tl fish- 
3 Money refunded October 11.—Captain Chadwick, of the New A with ine is = 
; if not satisface York, declares _that he protested against pine, finest 
: ROCHESTER tory. Write Sampson's sending a despatch of congratu- maple, east of 
4 for booklet lation to Schley. oak and the Rock- 
i RADIATOR on econ- : other ies. Four- 
3 omy in Octobet 12.—The witnesses before the court are trees, teen-lb. 
i witido it. heat- Captain Chadwick, Lieutenant-Commander and is -~ ; trout are 
“ost $2.00 andu 4 ing Staunton, and set nem Twining; a lively cooland quite the 
ROCHEST omes controversy takes place between Judge-Ad- shady atalltimes. The | usnal thing, and_ six- 
Veo RADIATOR co.’ vocate Lemly and Mr. Rayner. cottage is easily accessi- | pounders are too plenti- 
” ble by boat, steamers ful to deserve more than 





OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 





| passing every hour or | amere passing mention. 
|@ 8° during the day. Itis | The price of this prop- 
} 


| October 7.—The President appoints ex-Gov. reached by the Erie and | erty is $3,500. I also 
er ee Thomas G. Jones of Alabama a United Lackawanna Railroads | havea five-room cottage 





States district judge. via Hammondsport, or | on Lake Keukaat $1,000, 
' New York Central and | Write for complete de- 
October 8.—The Foreign Missions Board reports | J Pennsylvania Railroads | ecription. 
‘ * on Miss Stone’s case at its session in Hart- to Penn Yan. It is by | 
ford ; the fund for her ransom now reaches 
Ire 00 $56,000. Another New York Bargain. 
October 9.—Seth Low addresses a great mass- | This property is situated at the northern end of the 
‘ meeting in Grand Central Palace, New York ; village of Chatham, Columbia County, N. Y., about ten 
ht the municipal campaign is being activ ely minutes’ walk from the railroad (ation, pos ‘office and 
AN ABSOLUTE PROTECTION against loss by waged by all parties concerned. | and a small hill, and is about three acres in extent. The 


fire for Deeds, Stocks, Bonds, Contracts, 





Octob A McKinl io LA R | house is rather plain and old fashioned as to the outaide, 
Sars - c | ctober 10.—< CAlnley emorial Association | butits broad, t iy sh ve its delig in 
“erst prea ya Insurance Policies and is organized in Cleveland, with Judge Dayas terior arrangement and decoration, and its general air 
other valuable papers. president, and an appeal for public contribu- of refinement and comfort, more than make up for an 
tions issued. plainness of exterior. It contains 12 rooms and bath 
| and has electric lightsthroughout. The shady tonraced 
Lorenzo Snow, fifth president of the Mormon | § lawn slopes down to a tennis court, flanked by a broad 
Church, dies at Salt Lake City |] driveway to the house. The view from the porch shows 
: 7 the ys rndmiratton ep pet wo bar 
and is the tion of all visitors. Price, two- 
October 11. -The Protestant Episcopal Conven- thirds cash. 1 have other handsome properties in New 
tion contin ues in session at San Francisco, York State—at higber and lower figures. Tell me what 
and revision of the prayer-book and ques- you want. 
tions of divorce are discussed at some length. 
October r2.—The President and Senator Cullom ay ey ie ie Bay ny amnion ont 
hold a conference on the pending reciprocity description in the October World’s Work, Munsey’s, 
: treaties. and McClure’s. 





Edward M. Shepard, Tammany candidate for 
mayor, opens his campaign in New York. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 
1419 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 








October 13.—The army reports of Generals 


Brooke, Otis, and Merriam are made public. See illustrations and descriptions of numerous other 

ilove | properties in my large advertisements in the October 

j numbers of Munsey’s, McC jure’s, Frank Leslie's. Every- 

body’s, World’s Work, Harper's, © 

Pearson’s, Current Literature, Outlook K, Review of Re- 

views, Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s Weekly, and 
|] other high-class publications. 




























0O Per Section 

s—- (Without Doors) 
acd upward, according to style and 
fiu.sh, buys the 


Freight prepaid to all points east of Denver 

Apprcximate weight, 50 lbs. First-class 
lock, duplicate keys. Inside dimensions, 10 
| in. long, 6 in. wide, 4 in. deep. Space for 











holding 40 Deeds or Insurance Policies. 
148-page illustrated catalogue sent free to any address. 


The Victor Safe & Lock Co. 
Depariment 25 Cincinnati, Ohio 


. AISI @ 


WHO WERE YOUR ANCESTORS ? of High Grade Office & Library Furniture, Grand Raplda, Mich. 


Hand down to your children what you know of them. Branches: New York, 293-795 Broadway ; Boston, 17 Federal St.; —§ =. — 
Cope’s Ancestral Chart is for making family records. | ) Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N. Y. Life’ Bldg. 
Write and ask about it. Aim Publishing Company, 709 Pan-American Exposition Exhibit, Section 0 0, Manufacturers’ Bldg 


BE CHIVERS Suite 316 ) $t. Louis, Mo. 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. | HERBERT C, ) (wainwrieht) 
Readers of Taz Lirgerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 





ARTISTIC HOMES ?xce'soox 


of 800 low-cost houses, $I 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


the only kind having absolutely 


SEL P-DISAPPEARING Sa 
DOORS (ratextED). “COTTAGE-BUILOER” 


Shipped **On A ppreval,” sub- 
ne: to return at our expense if not 
‘ound in every way the most perfect 
and the handsomest sectional book- 
case ever offered. Ask for Cata- 
logue No. P 1. 


The FRED MACEY (0. Ltd, Makers 


Issued Monthly, 
$I 2s per year or 61.50 
with new 608-page 
Book. Sample copy, i0c. 
WHEN ORDERING 
It is best to send a rough 
eketch of the kind of bui.d- 
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{411 communications for this Department should 


CHESS. 


be addressed: ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 


DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 599. 


Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
By THE REv. G. DOBBS, NEW ORLEANS. 


Black—Five Pieces. 
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White —Nine Pieces. 


1B5Q;8;4PS2;2pS84; 2pkp2K; 2Rs43 


2P2R 
White mates in two moves. 


25 


Problem 600. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DI 
By Dr. W. R. I. DALTON. 
Black—Eight Pieces. 


GEST 

















White—Six Pieces. 


8 
2P 
White mates in three moves. 


piP2;384. 


Solution of Problems, 


No. sor. 
Key-move, Q—Q sq. 
No. 592. 
Key-move, Q—Kt 2. 
No. 593. 
Key-move, R—B sq. 


38; sp2;2bep2; 2Sipki1K; 1sBap2; 
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How to Breathe for Health, 
Strength & Vitality 


READ 
LUNG & MUSCLE 
CULTURE 


The most instructive book ever 
published on the vital subjects of 


AIR & EXERCISE 


Nature’s remedies for ALL MILLS. 24 Chapters; 
Fully illustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of IOC. 


WORDS WHICH SPEAK VOLUMES: 
Lancaster, N. Y., July 18th, 1901. 
P. Von Bogsckmann, R.S., New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Sir :—\ am in receipt of your excellent little work on 
lung and muscle culture. 1 want to thank you for the good I 
received from my careful study of the book. In these days of 
many books on the subject of physical culture it is refreshing to 
read such asolid and common-sense presentation of such a 
vital subject. That man who will teach the public the real 
secret of physical culture will be a public benefactor. In view 
of your hesey of the primacy of lung culture it looks to me as 
if you had the real secret. 

Again allow me to thank you for the unusual benefit which | 
have received. Very respectfully yours, 

(Rev.) Samugr W. Purvis. 


Address Ps» von Boeckmann, R.S. 


Physical Culture and Respiratory Specialist, 
30 East 17th Street (Hartford Bldg.), New York. 








Pose by Prot. P. Von Boeckmann. Tearing a section 
out of a full pack of cards. A feat of strength that 
ec!ipses all previous card tearing performances. 














Type Same Size in Both 


Which Size Volume & 
Appeals to You ? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the “new size.” It is the 
thinnest printing paper in the world, and makes possible the 
beautiful pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition in which 
are published the works of the great novelists : 


Dickens—Thackeray 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 44 x 63 inches, and not thicker than 
an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


NEW SIZE 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 
set. Thackeray’s Works 14 volumes; Dicken’s Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 
25 volumes. 


Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
$1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special bindings. 
sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers. 


For 
Descriptive lists on application to 





_ Its least virtue is 
it lasts so. 


——— 


Pears 


that 


Soap is for comfort and 


cleanliness. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness— 


perfect cleanliness 
comfort. 


Sold all over the world. 


and 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs. Dept. H, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York 
















A Substitute for Sunlight 


That’s what the COLT SYSTEM OF ACETYLENE 
LIGHTING gives. Your oculist will tel) you that some kinds 
ht will hurt your eyes—he knows that ours is nearest like 
ad oS yan =~ age orice light known to science. 
e have made it practicable, safe, not ly. W 
woskten alntiy ot yee ot costly rite at once for 


J, B, COLT CO., Dept. T, 21 Barclay St., New York 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
The largest makers of Acetylene Apparatus 




















Readers of Tax Lirgrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Catarrh is Not a Local Disease. 


Although physicians have known for years that 
catarrh was not a local disease, but a constitutional | 
or blood disorder, yet the mass of the people still con- 
tinue to believe it is simply a local trouble and try to 


cure it with purely local remedies, like powders, | Brooklyn: Dr. G. 


snuffs, ointments, and inhalers. 


These local remedies, if they accomplish anything | 


at all, simply give a very temporary relief, and it is 
doubtful if a permanent cure of catarrh has ever | 
been accomplished by local sprays, washes, and in- 
halers. They may clear the mucous membrane from 
the excessive secretion, but it returns in a few hours 
as bad as ever, and the result can hardly be other- 
wise because the blood is loaded with catarrhal poison | 
and it requires no argument to convince anyoue that | 


local washes and sprays have absolutely no effect on | ni. 


the blood. 
Dr. Ainsworth says : ‘‘I have long since discontin- 


ued the use of sprays and washes for catarrh of head | YB B. Dunn, Bland, Va.; W. C. W a, Hanover, 


and throat, because they simply relieve and do not 
cure. 

For some time past I have used only one treatment 
for all forms of catarrh and the results have been | 
uviformly good. 
is Stuart's Catarrh Tablets, a pleasant and harmless | 
preparation sold by druggists at 50c., but my experi- 
ence has proven one package of Stuart's Catarrh 
Tablets to be worth a dozen local treatments. 


No. 594. eT ae 
Key-move, K—R 7. P r ‘ 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; 4 All the — Lao s Fit to Eat. q 
the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R: Oldham,| § 
Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, $ 
Mass.; the Rev. G. D., New Orleans; A Knight, $) 
Hillsboro, Tex.; W. W.-S., 4 4ur Macon Sys- $ ¢ 
tem, Lynchburg, Va.; Dr. }. , Geneva, N. $ < Lal: 
O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kai w “y. Leake, Rich- 5 > / PRKORT i 
mond, Va.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y. » / FINE Hour 
sor (only): H. L., Philadelphia; E. A. Finch, $ \ PtH 
Pyburn, Sacramento, Cal.; W. ) 
1M. Jolliffe, Michiganne, Mich. » ENTIREWHERT 
591 and s92:-W: H. Sexton, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. E. 4 1 
“ Rs ing Norwich, Can.; R. J. Williams, Ash- 5 
and. Pa. ( 
q 
591, 592, and so3: M. -Prews. Brooklyn; the ‘ 
Rev. J. G. Law, Watneits, 's. ‘ Paes. 
sor_and 593: the Rev. A. De R. M.. Marion. N.| @ SOT eae 
C.; L. H. R., Bénnington, Vt.; J. H. Louden, P 


The remedy I use and recommend | ag ante 


The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, Sanguina- 


ria, Red Gum, Guaiacol, and other safe antiseptics, | 


> the entine whest becty” Aioorh © nrinal 
591, 593, and 594: G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; y) eentire whea rry ough a princi- 

L alarticle of diet,in one form or another, ‘ 
W. R.Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla. » our had been suffered to become impover: K 
592 and 593; The Rev. S. M. Morton, Effingham, 2 ished for the sake ofccsor The vital, blood- 

) roducing elements of "heat are found in 
| so3 (only): Dr. H. W.. Fannin, Hackett, Ark. c.| > ‘edarker parts, and<-anot_be made white. 
| 5 . . é . ’ “3 
| D. Morris, Bonami, La.; G. Middleton, Savannah ; ¢ when bated $ 
€ Sa golden 
Dr. J. M. Diaz, Santa Fe, N. ? brown, and 4 
" . ») therein lies 
ase and 594; R. H. R., Boyce, Va.; L. R., Corning, » the secret 
rk. ) 
Comments (sor): “Very fine mates” a be “In , ) Health 
the Swedish master’s best vein”—G. D.; “Excel- ) pao... th- ¢ 
K.; “Too easy to be fascinating "—J. H. » ebranttesecheenterrr ete apetna tan ( 
“Tho rather easy , itis so polished in the way 2 ities. he ¢ 
| the several mates are made to hang together, that ry strength of the entire wheat berry is retain 
it readily takes its place in first class” R.C.;] bg pen ny epee yy Be ey SI ( 
“Very easy H. L.; “Very good illustration of ») y ‘ ~ iN) ee , ( 
| the Double check "—E, A. B.; “Shows marvelous > namo anf our ceder—we will ees thas you ( 
ingenuity” A. De R. M.; “Good work “ ot H. | 2 Deed Desbies Re Postal, ( 
S.3 rhe R and Kt mates are superb”—J. G. L. 2 The genuine made only by ( 
(soz): “Excellent. The Rook-sacrifices are su- | 2 


and any catarrh sufferer can use them with full ! 


assurance that they contain no poisonous opiates aud 


that they are the most reasonable and successful | 


treatment for radical cure of catarrh at present 
known to the profession.” 

Stuart's Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant-tasting 
20-grain lozenges, to be dissolved in the mouth and 
reach the delicate membranes of throat and trachea, 
and immediately relieve any irritation. while their 
final action on the blood remoyes the catarrhal poison 
from the whole system. All druggists sell them at 


50c. for complete treatment. 


se HARTSHORN S sien 


NOTICE 
NAME THUS 





y Mets WN-ta0 


THE GENUINE 


=>» HARTSHORN} 
Globe SWernicke 


‘‘Elastic’’ Book=Case 




















THE IDEAL BOOK-CASE FOR HOMES 


Asystem of units—ten to thirty books, one unit; 
more books,more units,and get them as wanted. 
Fitted with car gpemeeien. roller bearing,dust- 
proof doors. Gradesand prices tosuit all tastes 
and requirements. Carried in stock by dealers 
in principal cities. Also Filing Cabinets and 
Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W” pays the freight. Ask for Catalog 101-K 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 
Fulton & Pear! Sts. NEW YORK. 224-8 Wabash Ay. CHICAGO 








64-66 Pear! St. BOSTON, 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., LONDON, 





| —M. M.; “Excellent "—G Bye 
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Its True Character. | 





Bloomington, Ind. 


} Che Dawn siisarenrareabers | 
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}, The Franklin Mills Co, ee Bi . 


perb”—M. M.; “Of surprising depth and beauty. 
3lack’s defense of se veral ‘ tries’ is remarkable” 

G. D.; “Magnificent "—A K.; “Not so much va- | 
riety in the attack as in ‘the defensive field—alto- | 
gether excellent”—J. H. S.; “Very hard ”—O. C, 
B.;.“Very fine"—W. J. L.; “Prime”—W. H. S.; 
“One of the most difficult problems, but hardly as 
pleasing as some others”—S. M. M.; “Give it first | 
prize” J G. L. 

(593): “Very good "—M. M.; 





= 





“Good, but. not cal 





all difficult’ "—(¢. D.; “A gem ‘of Chess-strategy "— Heal th Fo od 
A K.; “Worthy of a prize. Its Me one is only 

equally by its difficultness ”"—H. “Doesn t ° 
seem strong enough for a pri ze-winner”—C. D. Cooked in 
M.; “Neat, but there seems to bea slight waste of 

forces”—S. M. M. Kh all 2-ers are easy. This 


is a hard one "—J. 


(594): De 
fora dual”"—M. Ww 


2 Minutes 
Recipes Fre 


Address 
THE HEALTH FOOD CO. 
Dept. @ 61 Fifth Ave, 
New York 


ai otherwise excellent but 
H.: “Don’t think much of it 
“Marvelous” 
“A subtle coup de repos”—J. S.; “A diffic uit 
key "—O. C. B.; “Fine; key he ard to find”"—W, J. 
L.; “Unusually difficult "—G. 

In addition to those reported, 


R. J. W. got 589 
and 590. 





The Morphy End-Game. 


An esteemed correspondent writes us that Mr. 
Gustav Reichelm, probably the greatest author. 
ity on “Morphy literature,” has made the asser- 
tion publicly that, as far as he knows, Morphy 
never composed a problem or an end-game. The 
position we gave has been published in several 
Chess-columns as a Morphy composition. 
glad to make this correction. 


THE NEW 


INCANDESCENT 


We are 





eae — \ 47 SP, ——~¢ 
SENT FREE AND PREPAID — THON 
YOUR GAS BILL. 


] ANT to save 85 per cent of your gas bill? By 

using ‘“‘ YOTTO”’ lights = can do it. 
Give more light than the old style incandescent 
lamps while using less gas. The smaller consump- 
tion of gas reduces the generation of heat. To sum 
up, you get more light with less gas and less heat 
Mantles never blacken. No chimneys to. break. 


To any reader of Literary Dicest, a bottle of Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. Only one dose a day perfectly 

cures Indigestion, Constipation, Kidneys, Bladder and \ 
Prostate to stay cured. rite now to Vernal Remedy 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Simple—positive iy the easiest to ae House- 
hold size 70 candle power may be had for $1. at 
first-class ‘china and department stores. If you 


can’t find thém send us your dollar for one—don't 
take a substitare. Write for catalogue D 


American Incandescent Lamp Co., 
5s Park Place, New York. 








teat MOST ] WONDERFULYALUES. 


IN HIGH-CL.SSSEWING Ba 


















ixON 
LEAD PENCILS - 


Their grades never vary, and you will get the | 


we guarantee for 20 
on 80 days 
Free Trial at wholesale prices 
Youcansave money by writ 
4 ingforourmammoth Free I 
Catalocue. Sewing Machines s 
from @1.50 up. 0 ‘cans from & 
$8.95up. Pianosfrom@iisup. Addressin full. 
THE QUEEN CABINET CO., 
Dept. K28—232 to 236 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





maximum use out of every one. Ask for them 
at your dealer's; or mention Literary Digest | 
and send 16 Cents for samples worth 
double. JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COM- 
PANY, Jersey City, N. J. 








Readers of Taz Lirgerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication wnen writing to advertisers. 
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A Master’s Resource. 


The following game, from the manuscript col- 
lection of Charousek, illustrates the fertility of 
resource of the late master in supreme moments: 


French Defence. 





CHAROUSEK, PAPP. CHAROUSEK, PAPP. 
White Black. White. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 3 13Qx Kt Castles. 
2P—-Q4 P—Q4 14 B—B,4 Cs 
3 Ki—Q’ B 3 Kt- * B3 (irs Kt—Kts Q—B3 
4B—Q 3 PxP 16 K R—K sq P—B 5 
sKtxP Kt—Q2 j|t7QxPch az¢ 
6 Kt—K B 3 Ktx Kt ’®RxB R x 
7 Bx Kt P—K B,4 19 Bx Rech K—Rso 
8 B—Q 3 Kt—B 3 20 Kt—B7 ch K—Kt sq 
g B—K 3 ae Fs 21 Kt-Kt 5ch K—R aq 
10 Q—K 2 a2 Kt-B 7 ch K—Kt sq 
an a Se Kt Gs 23 Kt-Kt5ch K—R sq 
12 P—B3 Ktx Drawn. 
The opening moves are stereotyped, tLe only 


interesting points being Charousek’s 16 K R—K sq, 
which we should Say was an oversight, for he could 
have played 16 P—K B 4 with the preferable game. 
Having to lose a Hose he resorted to the inge- 
nious sacrifice of the Queen, thus escapin’ with a 
Draw. Toacertain extent it is a happy accident 
to find such a pretty combination in a position 
evidently brought about by a blunder. Had 
there been a win instead of a Draw in the posi- 
tion, the game would have gone down to poster- 
ity as a marvel of brilliancy. Sometimes bril- 
liancy prizes are won by such accidents.—Score 
and notes from 7he Westminster Gazette, London. 


International Tournaments. 


This is the Jubilee Year of International Chess- 
Tournaments. The following table is interesting 
as showing the winners in the last fifty years: 








Players. First Prize. 
Sit: RAMs cs dc 02 pv ovserees 16....Andersen. 
Se ere ee er eee oe 14.... Andersen. 
EE i nccincecnnetesicaee 13....Kolisch. 
1870 Baden-Baden............ g.... Andersen, 
1872 London,......+..+++++00+ 8....Steinitz. 
1873 panic. 
BB77 LAIPBig.... 22. ccccccceceEBenee kee Paulsen. 
1878 P heey 
1879 English. 
1880 ..Blackburne, En g- 
lish, Schwartz, tie. 
nS TONERS . Sn cbcswesccgksbe 17.... Blackburne. 
SE CHES vide cdetnebens ene 18.... Winawer and Stein- | 
itz tie. 
ORs, Baten os oos sos vec cce ae 14....Zukertort. 
1883 Nuremberg.............- 19.... Winawer, 
ON RE ae 18.,..Gunsberg. 
SS * 11....Blackburne. 
3885 London ...........++++8 13....Blackburne. 
1886 Nottingham............. 10. urn, 
1887 Frankfort-on-the-Main...21,...Mackenzie. 
32888 Bradford,............... 17....Gunsberg. 
1889 New York,.............. 20.... Weiss. 
gO8q Bresiau..... ........000. 18.... Tarrasch. 
1889 Amsterdam.............. g.... Burn, 
1890 Manchester.,............ 20,... Tarrasch, 
SD De ccc Nccticcsvste 17.... Tarrasch. 
a « 655s.» nd-b cant oi 18....Tarrasch. 
sOo¢ Hiastings....3......00.c00 22.... Pillsbury. 
1895 St. Petersburg .......... 4.... Lasker, 
18y6 Nuremberg.............. 19.... Lasker. 
g ... | schigorin, 
. .Charousek, 
.. Tarrasch. 
Burn. 
. Lasker. 
.... Lasker. 
.. Pillsbury. 





.. Janowski. 


Nobody else but 


me puts his name 





on lamp chimneys 
— there’s mighty 
good reason for 


that. MAacBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

\ MacseTH, Pittsburgh. 
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WHY NOT 


GO IN BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF? 


You Select Your Office———We Furnish It and Pay Your Rent. 
WHO WILL OCCUPY THIS VACANT CHAIR? 
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We want to open a Branch Office in every town. We want live 
representatives, either men or women, who can build up a big business. 
Here is a grand opportunity for you—here i is your chance in life. WHY 
WORK FOR OTHERS? Open your own office at our expense. Put your 
own name on your sign. OTHERS HAVE MADE FORTUNES—SO CAN 
YOU. You give your time and effort and get big pay. No chance for 
failure. Fortune knocks at yourdoor. Young man, young woman, go 
to the front. Step out of the ranks. Become an employer. The secret 
of success is knowing how to make a profit from the labors of others. 
Andrew Carregie, John Wanamaker, Marshall Field and others made 
their money by generalship rather than by plodding. Here is an opening 
for you. Write at once (enclosing addressed and stamped envelope) 
and we will send full particulars free. 


ILLINOIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
1200 MONON BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Muminum Playing Cards 


HANDSOME, NOVEL, DURABLE. 
Printed in four 
colors; hand- 
somely designed 
backs. Practical 
—light and can be 








THE SANITARY STILL 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple asa tea kettle. 
Hon. LEE W. FUNK, Chief of 
Indian Division, Washington, D, C., 
writes: “ 1 take pleasure in recom- 
mending your Sanitary Still. The 
water from the still is sparkling, 
pure and paiatable. The stil] is 
simple but eTective, and easy to 





operate.” The Sanitary Still used 


washed. Suitable 
= in th — HOUSE. High- 


for Christmas 























Booklet. est at Paris Exposition. 
DURABILITY UNEQU Ate AVOID CHEAP AND gifts or prizes. 
FLIMSY STILLS. Each pack in a 
Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St.. C hicago in come Prise, 
a a ‘: tne: ‘ $1.00. 
A RARE TREAT IN ALUMINUF MFG. co., 
TWO RIVERS, - WISCONSIN. 








TEAS & COFFEES. 


A IMPORTED at . 
LF PRIC | 
Oolongs, Japans, wees | es io English | 
Breakfasts, Soue hongs, Congous, 
ee ee RRO Porter 


VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 
The Goods are sold on thelr merita, 


“MEXICAN RUBBER AND VANILLA. 


Sure, safe, profitable investment. Pays 50 per cent. third 
year ; 100 per cent. fourth year ; 200 per cent. thereafter. I have 
me erry. tract of land, fronting on fine River, 20 miles from 

Gulf, near Port of Vera Cruz. Desire one or more partners to 
help "develop and plant out the thousands of young Rubber 
trees, now growing. Small capital needed. Would forma Co., 
or sell, plant and care for 10, 20 or more acre lots. 


10c to 2% per 


NO PRESENTS Many years 





xperience as manager large Hectone in Mexico. Undoubted 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA co., re erences in U 8. and Mexico. L. KENNEDY, Cascada, Xico. 
P.O. Bex 290 -..- - - 66 Church Street, New Vork E. Vera Cruz, Mexico. 


advertisers. 
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Catarrh, Bronchitis, ; 
La Grippe : 


CURED WITH VAPORIUM. 










edicated Dry A 
Efficient in all aeadeee of the < h— €i 


tract. Cures 

Sore Throat, Hay Fever, Asthma, Headache and Deaf- 

ness when caused by catarrh and prevents the dreaded 
La Gri ene 

No sprays, vapors or douches, simply medicated 

dry air, agreeable and a itive cure. Complete 

outfit. atomizer, and Vaporium for 6 months’ treat- 


ment . i. 50 


Try it ten days, and if not satisfactory, return it and 
oer money W ill be refunded. 2. wae Any bank 
ee ee VAPORIUM C 


- Main St., Battle Creek, Mieh. 


Bri shit's : 
Disease 


CAN BE CURED, 
We know that this is a strong claim. 















this and should write us will dismiss it 
with a wave of the. hand, and call it 
foolishness, 

We know that you need us more 
than we need you, if you suffer from 
Bright’s Disease or Diadetes. 

All we ask, therefore, is that, if you 
are at all interested, you will send your 
name for our booklet, which we mail 
on request. It contains the letters of 
prominent people (whose word you can- 
not doubt), bearing testimony to our 
treatment, You may write them if you 
wish. We never publish names or 
testimonials without consent. 


TOMPKINS-CORBIN COPIPANY 
E>. 1306 Broadway New York. ae 














Liver Put to Rights 


means health and joy. For a positive, permanent cure, 
without unpleasant purging effects, use 


Romaine’s Pills 


They act gently and quickly, driving the poison from 
the blood and giving tone to the system. A ahs vege- 
table remedy. eh size bottle, 25c. by mail. 

SEND NAME FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
A. N. ROMAINE, 337 Washington St., New York 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR! 
STANDARD MINING REVIEW, 


Discriminating investors, especially those thinking of 
buying minyng stocks and ‘who desire the very best ob- 
tainable. should send at once for this pe iree 5 ay. 
year. Address HATHAWAY & 00., 19 & 21 Row, N. ¥. 





We know that thousands who read |< 








WITH A 


'GOERZ LENS ' 








NO SHUTTER IS TOO FAST 
These cuts es will certal certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might enter- 
tain as to the speed of the 


2) GOERZ 2th LENSES & 








These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. For Prices, Circulars, ete. 
apply to your dealer, or to the C7. P. GCOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York 










“Been 


DON’T 


16-Size Beauty Oak Heater 


Modern and hig h grade, and has every appli. 
thy ance of A FIRST CLASS HEATER. 118 #8 65 
R’ BEAUTY IS FULLY GUARANTEED. POSITIVE 
THE HANDSOMEST, BEST BURNING BEST 
HEATING, MOST DESIRABLE AND RCONO- 
MICAL HEATER MADE, At is pentssens 
finished, fancy nick 
ornamentations, footrails, name plate, — 
ring hinge pins, "knobs, bands,mountings, 
fancy nicke) plated and ornamented to 
urn, weight 175 pounds. BURNS ANYTHING; 
wood, hard orsoftcoal ,cokeor cobs. is 
4FT. SIN. HIGH, 23x23in. on bottom 
? heavy castiron, Yelm, Fink POT, 6 in. 
pipe, ee a with 18-ga smooth 
mM» Steel dra ate Fe jumping 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
for coal, double circular | 

wood grate, constructed so that thefire 
can be kept our complete control; 
large ash pan large feed doors. Ash 
t doors swing on hinge, c ik drafts on collar and 
doors. SEND US $1.06 as evidence of good faith 

and we willship the heater by freight. Ifu 

tion you are satisfied itis A PHENOMINAL BARGAIN, pay 
the agent the balance (87.65) and infall and itis yours. 
We suggest you send remittancein full with order as by 
pds } age save the expense of the C.O.D, and return 
money tous. FREE 132 PAGE CATALOGUE ON 
STOVES. FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES. 


THE OUSRILSARINE® SPRL T->" 





No matter where you live 
we can teach you, Our in- 
struction is thorough and 
practical. Thousands of sat- 
isfied pupils. Beginners or 
advanced pupils taken, $1 
and $2 monthly. Booklet of 
information and testimonials 


free. 


U. S. Correspondence 
School of Music, 
21 Union Square, New York, ¥. Y. 


Taught by Ma 


t Home 


Piano, 


Organ 


Violin, Guitar 
Mandolin, Banjo 








Individual Communion 








Outfits. Sti /racumere 
SANITARY COMMUNION OU TFIT CO~ 
Box L Rochester, N. ¥. 
COLLAR vw || goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON | lar button, 
INSURANCE|! Krement2 & Go., Newark, N.S: 


The Salnent Boay Brace naviitiend in this paper in the 
first issue of this month, is a delightful, certain remedy for 
pan ger peculiar to women and girls. If makes walking and 

; gives good figure and light step. Write the 
Natural Body *prace Co., Box 713, Salina. Kan., for free illus- 
ee book. 


TARRY THOU TILL 1 COME. 


Thulstrup Hlustrated Edition. 


*“* Nothing more graphic has ever burst from a red- 
hot inspiration. t never has a dull page. Isa 
gallery of wonderous Ls pictures, it can be opened 
again and again, ~ t is superfinely produced.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. © 

Illustrated by de Thulstrup, 12mo, Cloth, $1.40. 
POSTAGE, 19 CENTS. 




















The Standard of Excellence—s8th Year. 


GAZE’S 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


76 DAYS, $620 93 DAYS, $740 
122 DAYS, $975 
Leaving on North German Lioyd Express 
Ss jan. 25, Peb. 22, March 22, 1902, 

Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, Greece, 
and Italy. Itineraries embracing every interesting 
and historical spot on the Mediterranean and in the 
Orient. Berths reserved in advance for 

GAZE’S NILE SERVICE 
For rates and particulars apply to 
HENRY GAZE & SONS 

113 Broadway, New York 








‘* And they gathered themselves together 
in cities.” 


URBAN POPULATION 
IN 1900, 


The growth in the population of a 
country and the manner of its distribution 
among cities, villages and the rural dis- 
tricts is always an interesting field for 
study and investigation. The 

NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 


“‘Four-Track Series"’ No, 13 gives the 
population of all cities in the United States 
of more than 8,000 inhabitants according 
to the census of 1900, and acomparative 
table showing the population in 1890. It 
also contains two maps in colors. 


A copy of No. 13 “ Urban Population in 1900” 
sent free, post-paid, to an dress on receipt 
of a postage stamp by George H. Daniele 
General Passenger Agent, New York Centra 
Railroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 

















PAN-AMERICAN ROUTE 





HUDSON RIVER] 222222 == 
BY DAYLIGHT 


CAN CONTINENT. 
Steamers 
“New York” & “Albany” 


General Office, Desbrosses 8t. 
= Pier, New York. 





Leave New York 8:40 A.M,, Albany 830°A.M. Sunday excepted. 








THE MIRACLES 
OF MISSIONS Vol IV Just Out 


By A. T. Pierson, D.D. 
Stories of interesting marvels and heroism on mis- 
Four vols., uniform style and binding. 


sion-fields. 
Vol. [V—12me, Cloth, Liga ny cw. net, postage 11 


ets.;: Paper #9 cta. mn posers 8 cts, Vol. I, Il, and 
Ill—i2mo, Cloth, Tinstra $1 each; Paper 35 cts. each 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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CAF ) abolishes dirt, but’Dirt 
Sad despair are close of kin=Try it in 
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NEVER DREAMED 


That Coffee Caused the Trouble. 





“How to stop the use of coffee was a 
question. 

The doctor told me I had a coffee liver. 

I knew I was a wreck, physically and ner- 
vously, but I never dreamed that coffee was 
the cause of the trouble. I could not drink 
milk, and tea was as bad for me as coffee. 


Hot water was nauseating. I therefore — 


turned to Postum Food Coffee, got a package 
and made it according to directions and found 
it just the thing I needed. 

Husband had no faith in it, so I made coffee 
for him and Postum for myself. For three 
years I used Postum and the change in it has 
wrought is wonderful. 

Instead of being thin, sallow, nervous, weak 
and miserable, I am plump, with clear com- 
plexion, pink cheeks, and seem to have the 
endurance and vitality of a young woman of 
twenty, although I am twice that age. Hus- 
band, after seeing the change Postum has made, 
finally asked me not to make coffee for him 
any more, as he preferred Postum. It has been 
a Godsend to our family.” Myra J. Tuller, 
1023 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 











Dr. R. Bell, of St. Louis, 
writes: 

“T have used Tartarlith- 
ine with marked success 
in treating hitherto obsti- 
nate cases. So far as my 
experience goes, you have 
in this preparation a com- 
bination most valuable to 

the profession.” : 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 


Tartarlithine is sold by all 
~ will be sent Faden yh mal eats, . 








McKESSON & ROBBINS 
’ FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
CEM FOR 1NTAR LITHIME 
f 
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Handkerchiefs 


SS Hiefiterary Digest = 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


At 50 cents. 











The ladies’ handkerchiefs at this 
price include lace trimmed, embroid- 
ered and scalloped edge goods, in 
sheer, medium and heavy weights, as 
well as a most comprehensive line of 
fine, plain hemstitched handkerchiefs, 
in all weights and sizes, with hems 
varying from % to % inch. 

The men’s handkerchiefs include 
a full line of plain hemstitched and 
initialed goods in a large variety of 


styles and sizes. 

In our vast assortment of handkerchiefs is found 
every good kind for men, women and children, and 
every one is guaranteed absolutely pure linen. 

Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
‘¢ The Linen Store’’ 14 West 23d St.,N. Y. 

















COMMERCE 


Remington | %& 


The time and labor it saves, the vol- 











owes its growth to the steamship, 
the railroad and the f 





sseewerres i 


ume of work it does and the oppor- 

tunities it affords, combine to place 

the Remington Typewriter in the ; 
front rank of business builders, ) 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


roadway, New York 
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